LECTURES, 

UP  O  N  T  HE 


Heart, 

Lungs, 

Pericardium, 

Pleura, 


Aspera  Arteria, 
Membrana  Inter- 
sepiens,  or  Me¬ 
diastinum. 


Together  with  the  DIAPHRAGM. 


INTERSPERSED  WITH 

A  Variety  of  Practical  Remarks. 


By  H.  Mason,  Surgeon 


Nulla  enim  re  magis ,  quam  exemplo  docemur . 

:p - - - ? - - l - - 

The  above  Lectures  were  lately  delivered  at 
the  Surgeons  Theatre, 
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T  O 

Mr.  GRINDALL, 

Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Lon¬ 
don  Hofpital \ 

*  Kj-'C •  '{  ■ 

A'  - 

Member  of  the  Company  of 
Surgeons  of  London 3 

AND 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

SIR ,  v  : 

fOSGOO^  Am  induced  to  addrels 
J  the  following  Lectures 


$6^  j£y&  to  you,  from  the  Know- 


ledge  I  have  fome  Years 
I  had  of  your  Abilities  in  Surgery  ; 
as  alfo,  from  the  favourable  Cha- 

A  2  rader, 


iv  DEDICATION. 

'•  i%:  >■  .  ’  ,  •  *• 

rafter,  you  was  pleafed  to  inform 
me,  the  late  Mr.  Girle  and  Mr. 
Nourse  gave  you  of  them,  when 
they  were  read  at  the  Surgeons 
Theatre. 

,-f  '  .  »-JrO  *  * 

v  • 

“* ’  ’  ..  0 i  i i  ’  K : ' 

I  am,  with  the  greateft  Since¬ 
rity  and  Refpeft, 


Your  moft  obedient, 


Humble  Servant, 


HENRY  MASON. 
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The  Introduction. 

F*)K550SO*l  NATOMY,  when  reftrided  to 
A  Surgery,  is  that  art,  which  teaches 
-fC^  t^ie  fituation,  figure,  connexions, 
K^)S0SGb£  fabrick,  adions,  andufes  of  the  fe- 
veral  parts  of  the  human  body. 

The  intent  and  ends  of  this  fcience  are  va¬ 
rious  :  an  admiration  of  one  of  the  nobleft 
works  of  the  creator:  a  prefervation  of  our 
health,  as  nothing  can  lead  us  more  immedi-  - 
ately  to  a  knowledge  of  the  means  of  preferr¬ 
ing  it,  or  reftoring  it,  when  impaired  by  dif- 
eafes,  than  a  true  knowledge  of  the  ftrudure 
of  that  frame  which  is  injured  by  them. 

Can  a  furgeon,  who  is  unacquainted  with  the 
human  frame,  make,  for  inftance,  a  deep  inci- 
fion  into  any  part  of  the  human  body,  without 
running  a  rifque  of  opening  fome  confiderable 
artery,  or  wounding  fome  nerve  ? 
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Is  it  not  a  manifeft  expofing  of  the  patient 
to  terrible  accidents,  to  bleed  him,  without 
knowing  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  vein  we  are 
about  to  open  ? 

Unlefs  he  is  well  acquainted  with  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  parts  from  anatomy,  he  will  be  al¬ 
ways  trembling,  either  with  a  vain  fear,  or  elfe 
with  a  rafti  afturance  he  will  defpife  the  danger 
of  which  he  is  ignorant. 

Every  chirurgical  operation,  therefore,  proves 
how  indifpenfably  neceflary  the  knowledge  of 
the  parts  of  the  human  body  is  to  Surgeons ; 
and  that  flourifhing  ftate  of  furgery  we  now  fee 
it  in,  is  principally  owing  to  thofe  beautiful 
difcoveries  with  which  anatomy  has  been  lately 
enriched. 

The  want  of  this  index  magneticus  (for  as  the 
needle  is  to  a  mariner,  that  is  anatomy  to  a 
Surgeon)  will  in  no  inftances  be  more  felt  by  a 
Surgeon,  than  in  giving  his  teftimony  in  a  court 
of  judicature  upon  the  untimely  death  of  per- 
fons  he  fhall  be  appointed  to  examine ;  and 
particularly  in  cafes  of  wounds,  for  if  the  part 
is  found  to  have  loft  its  ufe  after  the  wound  is 
healed,  and  as  the  judge  ufually  infli&s  a  pe¬ 
nalty  proportionable  to  the  damage  the  patient 
fuftains,  it  is  for  this  reafon  the  council  gene- 
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rally  ufe  all  the  art  they  are  matters  of  to  throw 
moft  of  the  ill  confequences  upon  the  negleft 
or  mifmanagement  of  the  furgeon ;  therefore  the 
ill  effects  which  naturally  follow  fome  wounds, 
though  ever  fo  ikillfully  treated,  fhould  be  de¬ 
clared  very  early,  and  which  can  be  deduced 
only  from  a  knowledge  of  the  anatomy,  and 
injured  fundtions  of  the  parts  wounded. 

But  one  who  is  acquainted  from  anatomy  or 
phyfiology  with  the  ufes  of  the  parts,  as  far 
as  they  are  at  prefent  known,  will  determine 
the  confequences  or  effedls  of  the  wound  as 
foon  as  the  parts  attested  are  known. 

I f*  i 

A  maid-fervant  fell  down  with  a  glafs  mug 
in  her  hand,  and  wounded  her  arm  betwixt  the' 
carpus  and  cubitus  •,  a  profufe  haemorrhage  alfo 
followed,  from  a  divifion  of  the  artery  running 
under  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  mufcle  :  the  hae¬ 
morrhage  was  happily  reftrained  by  compref- 
fing  the  trunk  of  the  artery  againft  the  os  hu¬ 
meri  in  the  upper  part  of  the  arm  *,  but  then 
the  patient  complained  of  a  numbnefs  in  her 
little  finger,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  next 
finger,  which  the  furgeon  judged  to  arife  from 
the  compreffure  of  the  artery  •,  but  being  con¬ 
firmed  in  my  opinion  by  the  accurate  tables  of 
Euftachius,  I  boldly  affirmed  that  the  nerve 
was  divided  which  goes  to  the  little  finger,  and 
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to  the  middle  of  the  next  adjacent  finger,  and 
that  therefore  this  complaint  was  irremediable. 
The  event  demonftrated  the  truth  of  my  af- 
fertion :  for  after  the  cure  was  compleated,  at 
my  requeft,  fhe  frequently  put  her  finger  into 
the  flame  of  a  candle,  without  feeling  the 

leaft  pain. - Vid.  Van  Swieten  Comment .  in 

Aphor.  Boerhavii .  Vol .  i . 


Another  important  end  anatomy  ferves,  is, 
the  determining  the  caufe  of  the  death  of  perfons 
dying  of  natural  difeafes,  from  a  fubfequent 

difledtion  of  the  body - This  may  be  called 

morbid  anatomy. — -Hereby  we  are  fhown  the 
difference  between  the  difeafed  and  healthy  ftate 
of  the  parts ;  and  the  latent  caufes  of  multi¬ 
tude  of  difeafes  have  been  long  fince  difcovered 


by  means  of  thefe  diffedtions,  which  otherwife 
we  never  could  have  known.  Yet,  there  is 
here  fome  caution  neceflary  ;  for  the  dead  body 
only  fhews  us  what  its  ftate  was  at  the  time  of 
death,  and  many  changes  will  be  found  made 
in  it  by  the  difeafe,  which,  however  they  may 
be  the  effedts  of  the  difeafe,  would  be  very  im¬ 
properly  reckoned  to  be  the  caufe  of  it. 


The  knowledge  of  the  real  caufes  of  a  dif¬ 
eafe,  is  the  firft  rational  ftep  towards  its  cure; 
and  without  the  afliftance  of  difledlions,  how 
was  the  world  to  have  known  that  the  sefophogus 

could 
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could  have  been  burft  in  a  violent  fit  of  vomit- 
ing,  that  the  fpleen  growing  to  an  immenfe  fize 
could  have  fallen  into  the  pelvis  by  an  elonga¬ 
tion  of  its  conne6ting  veffels,  or  have  been  in¬ 
formed  of  the  nature  of  an  empiema,  a  cata- 
ra£t,  a  hernia,  and  many  others. 

t 

They  are  much  miflaken,  fays  Baglivi,  who 
think  they  can  cure  difeafes  happily  becaufe 
they  are  mailers  of  the  Theory.  They  ought 
to  have  much  higher  things  in  view.  They 
muil  difie£l  the  bodies  of  thofe  who  die  of  dif- 
tempers,  and  foul  their  finger j,  to  the  end  they 
may  find  out  the  feat  of  the  complaint,  the 
caufe  and  iilue  of  antecedent  fymptoms. 

•  * 

The  ancients  were  fo  well  convinced  of  the 
necefiity  of  this  knowledge,  and  to  take,  as  they 
thought,  the  beil  method  of  attaining  it,  pro¬ 
cured  criminals  out  of  prifon,  and  differing 
them  alive,  contemplated  while  they  were  even 
breathing  the  parts  which  nature  before  had  con¬ 
cealed,  confidering  their  pofition,  colour,  fize, 
&c.  for,  fay  they,  as  various  diforders  attack 
the  internal  parts,  they  thought  no  perfon  could 
apply  proper  remedies  to  thole  parts,  which  he 
was  ignorant  of. 

The  anatomical  obfervations  likewife  made 
upon  brutes  have  not  only  given  great  light  to 
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thofe  made  upon  human  bodies,  but  are  exa£lly 
of  a  piece  with  them,  nay,  fo  certain  and  con- 
ftant  is  that  mutual  analogy,  that  the  ftru6ture 
of  the  vifcera,  and  an  infinity  of  other  things 
have  been  difcovered  to  the  great  happinefs  of 
the  age  we  live  in. 

Without  thefe  neither  would  Herophilus 
have  difcovered  the  lafteal  veffels  in  kids ;  Eu- 
ftachius  and  Pecquet  their  receptaculum  chili 
and  thoracic  dudt  in  the  horfe  and  dog,  nor 
Harvey  his  celebrated  circulation  of  the  blood. 
Add  to  thefe  that  the  infpe&ions  of  carcafes  by 
priefts  in  their  daily  facrifices  ;  the  cuftom  of 
embalming  and  opening  the  dead,  as  alfo  dref- 
fing  of  carcafes  by  the  butcher,  each  afforded 
fome  knowledge  of  the  anatomical  flrudture  of 
found  bodies,  as  well  as  the  immediate  and 
abftrufe  caufes  of  health,  ficknefs,  and  death. 

All  this  could  hardly  be  done  for  many  ages 
together,  without  frequently  detecting  the  la¬ 
tent  caufes  of  the  moft  fevere  difeafes  as  well 
as  the  ftrudture  and  fituation  of  the  parts; 
and  hence  the  firft  foundation  of  practical  ana¬ 
tomy.  * 

Frequent  and  deftruftive  war  furnifhed  op- 
portunies  of  difcovering  many  of  the  mufcles 
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add  larger  veflels,  with  the  articulation  of  the 
bones,  to  the  naked  eye  in  the  yet  living  fub- 
jedt;  infomuch  that  fome  have  attempted  to 
extradf  a  fydem  of  anatomy  from  Homer,  who 
has  in  reality  writ  hidories  of  wounds  Ikilfully 
and  anatomically  dated 

I 

We  have  been  taught  alfo  from  praftica! 
anatomy  that  difeafes  frequently  change  the 
natural  fituations  of  the  vifcera,  and  this  we 
are  allured  of  from  the  mod  certain  obferva- 
tions.  The  podtion  of  the  domach  efpecially 
has  been  obferved  to  be  furprizingly  perverted 
together  with  the  other  vifcera  of  the  abdomen, 
in  the  body  of  a  woman  after  frequent  vomit¬ 
ings.  (Mem.  acad.  1716,  page  238.)  And  it 
feems  very  probable,  that  the  vifcera  are  thus 
even  frequently  difplaced,  fince,  fays  Van  Swi- 
eten,  I  have  feveral  times  made  the  like  obfer- 
vation,  in  the  fubjects  which  I  either  diffedted 
myfelf,  or  have  feen  didedted  by  others.  I 
have  feen  the  fpleen  prolapfed  into  the  pelvis, 
the  bottom  of  the  domach  continued  below 
the  navel  *,  and  have  alfo  feen  that  part  of  the 
colon  which  lies  under  the  domach  fo  refledted 
thence  as  to  form  an  arch  below  the  navel,  the 
convex  part  of  which  was  towards  the  pelvis, 
and  its  concavity  towards  the  domach. 


The 


The  advantages  which  Surgery  particularly 
derives  from  Anatomy  being  very  evident*  I 
fliall  next  proceed  to  what  I  intend  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ledtures,  which  is  to  confider  thofe 
bowels  placed  in  the  cavity  of  the  Thorax. 
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PRJELECTIONES 


IN  QJJIBUS 

Traftandse  veniunt  partes  qus  in 
Thorace  funt  contents; 

Una  cum 

Velamentis  extus  circumpofitis. 


Diaphragma,  quod  hujus  ventris 
pars  efle  magis  quam  infimi, 
hoc  loco  defcribetur. 


Variis  inde  dedudtis  corollariis  pradticis. 
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PRiELECTIO  PR  IMA. 


JFSS^S  the  Diaphragm  contributes  in  great 
^  A  if*  meafure  to  the  formation  of  the  ca- 

0^*  t^ie  thorax,  and  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  its  fituation  and  ample 
extent  being  of  fome  confequence  in  pradtice, 
I  ihall  begin  with  a  defcription  of  this 
mufcle. 


We  call  the  thorax  that  part  of  the  trunk 
of  the  body  which  is  terminated  before  by 
the  fternum,  behind  by  the  twelve  vertebrae 
of  the  back,  on  the  fides  by  the  arched  ribs, 
above  by  the  two  fuperior  ribs,  and  below  by 
the  diaphragm,  which  feparates  it  from  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

The  diaphragm,  or  the  mufculus  forma  mi¬ 
nis,  as  diftinguifhed  by  Albinus,  is  a  very  broad 
and  thin  mufcle,  fituated  at  the  bafis  of  the 
thorax,  and  which  ferves  to  partition  off,  by  a 
very  broad  furface,  the  lower  vifcera,  from  thofe 
of  the  bread.  It  is  placed  obliquely,  and  forms 
a  kind  of  arched  roof,  or  concave  dome,  with 
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its  convex  part  towards  the  breaft,  and  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  its  fore-part  rifes  much  higher 
than  its  back-part,  which  is  inferted  lower, 
hence  it  is  that  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  much 
larger  behind  than  before.  Since  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax  defcends  deepeft  towards  the  back, 
from  the  inclined  pofture  of  the  diaphragm, 
therefore  when  we  are  about  to  perform  the  pa- 
racentefis  of  the  bread:,  we  fhould  make  our 
perforation  as  low  as  it  can  poffibly  be  done, 
without  danger  of  injuring  the  diaphragm. 
And  to  avoid  hurting  the  ftrong  mufcles  termed 
facrolumbalis,  longiflimus,  dorfi,  &c.  which  af- 
cend  thro*  the  loins  and  back  on  each  fide  the 
fpina  dorfi,  the  opening  ought  to  be  made  at 
the  diftance  of  four  fingers  breadth,  at  leaft, 
from  the  vertebras,  and  this  is  ufually  made 
betwixt  the  fecond  and  third,  or  betwixt  the 
third  and  fourth  of  the  fpurious  ribs,  reckon¬ 
ing  from  below  upwards.  But  fince  it  appears 
from  anatomy  ( Albini  hiftor.  mufculorum  homi- 
nis)  that  the  vault  of  the  diaphragm  afcends 
higher  in  the  right  fide  of  the  thorax,  for  this 
reafon,  when  the  perforation  is  made  on  the 
right  fide,  it  fhould  be  performed  betwixt  the 
third  and  fourth  rib ;  but  when  on  the  left  fide, 
betwixt  the  fecond  and  third  of  the  fpurious  ribs. 

Hippocrates  takes  notice,  that  if  the  matter 
or  water  be  all  of  a  fudden  difcharged  from  a 
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patient  who  has  an  empiema  or  dropfy  of  the 
thorax,  it  kills  him  ♦,  therefore  fome  would  not 
have  all  the  fluid  extra&ed  at  once,  but  at  feve- 
ral  times.  Now  in  an  empiema  or  dropfy  of 
the  thorax,  the  lungs  have  lain  a  long  time 
macerating  in  the  matter,  or  in  the  extrava- 
fated  ferum  flowing  all  around,  fo  that  upon 
evacuating  it  all,  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  the 
lungs  might  have  their  weakened  veflfels  burft 
by  the  hidden  dilatation  of  them  with  blood, 
whence  fudden  death.  What  renders  this  ope¬ 
ration  the  more  eaflly  pra£ticable,  is  the  com- 
preflure  of  the  lungs  by  the  extravafated  hu¬ 
mours,  and  the  depreflure  of  the  diaphragm 
by  their  weight,  by  which  means  thofe  two  or¬ 
gans  are  not  eaflly  injured  upon  perforating  the 
pleura. 

The  diaphragm  is  looked  upon  as  a  double 
and  digaftric  mufcle,  made  up  of  two  different 
portions,  one  large  and  fuperior  called  the  great 
mufcle  of  the  diaphragm,  the  other  fmall  and 
inferior,  appearing  like  an  appendix  to  the 
other,  called  the  fmall  or  inferior  mufcle  of  the 
diaphragm. 

The  great  or  principal  mufcle  is  flefhy  in  its 
circumference,  and  tendinous  and  aponeurotic 
in  the  middle,  to  this  part  the  ancients  gave 
the  name  of  the  nervous  center  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm. 
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phragm.  Senac  has  demonftrated,  that  the 
center  or  tendinous  part  of  the  diaphragm  does 
not  defeend  in  infpiration,  the  pericardium  in¬ 
cluding  the  heart  being  attac  hed  thereto ;  for 
the  pofition  and  motion  of  the  heart  would 
be  difturbed  fince  the  pericardium  adheres  with 
its  broadeft  fide  to  the  tendinous  part  of  the 
diaphragm.  And  that  this  part  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm  does  not  defeend,  he  alfo  proves,  from 
its  ftrudture  and  connexion.  Lieutaud,  in  his 
Efifais  Anatomiques,  afierts,  that  the  contrary  is 
eafily  obferved  in  opening  living  animals.  His 
words  are,  44  l’on  a  dit  que  le  centre  tendineux 
44  ne  defeendoit  point,  a  caufe  de  fes  attaches 
44  au  mediaftin;  mais  il  eft  aife  d’obferver  le 
44  contraire  dans  l’ouverture  des  animaux  vi- 
i  44  vans.” 

y 

* 

This  mufcle  has  a  radiated  flefhy  circumfe¬ 
rence,  the  fibres  of  which  it  is  made  up,  being 
fixed  by  one  extremity  to  the  edge  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  aponeurofis,  and  by  the  other  to  all  the  ba¬ 
fts  of  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  being  inferted 
by  digitations  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  appendix 
of  the  fternum,  of  the  loweft  true  ribs,  of  all  the 
falfe  ribs,  and  in  the  neighbouring  vertebras. 

We  have  therefore  three  kinds  of  inferti- 
ons,  one  fternal,  twelve  coital,  fix  on  each  fide, 
and  two  vertebral. 

The 
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The  fmali  or  inferior  mufcle  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm  is  thicker  than  the  other,  but  of  much 
lefs  extent.  It  is  fituated  along  the  forefide  of 
the  bodies  of  the  laft  vertebrae  of  the  back, 
and  feveral  of  thofe  of  the  loins. 

The  oval  opening  of  this  inferior  mufcle 
gives  paflage  to  the  extremity  of  the  feopha- 
gus,  and  the  aorta  lies  in  the  interftice  be¬ 
tween  the  two  crura. 

In  the  middle  aponeurofis  of  the  great  muf¬ 
cle,  is  a  round  opening  which  tranfmits  the 
trunk  of  the  lower  vena  cava.  The  circumfe¬ 
rence  of  this  opening  is  formed  by  an  inter¬ 
texture  of  tendinous  fibres,  and  is  confequently 
incapable  either  of  dilatation  or  contradtion,  by 
the  adtion  of  the  diaphragm, 

/ 

We  find  therefore  three  confiderable  open¬ 
ings  in  the  diaphragm,  one  round  and  tendi¬ 
nous  for  the  paflage  of  the  vena  cava,  one  oval 
and  flefhy  for  the  extremity  of  the  aefophagus, 
and  one  forked,  partly  flefhy  and  partly  tendi¬ 
nous,  for  the  aorta. 

\ 

The  ufes  of  the  diaphragm  are  to  affift  in  re- 
fpiration,  in  which  it  is  a  principal  inftrument, 
defending  towards  the  abdomen  in  infpiration, 
and  riling  upwards  into  the  cavity  of  the  tho¬ 


rax 
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rax  in  expiration :  we  are  alfo  to  look  upon  this 
mufcle  as  a  power  acting  confiderably  upon  the 
ftomach,  and  abdominal  vifcera  employed  in 
digeftion,  for  the  diaphragm  being  deprefted  at 
every  infpiration,  all  the  contents  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  are  thereby  compreflfed,  and  again  in  ex¬ 
piration  they  are  reprefled  by  the  abdominal 
mufcles. 

From  recollecting  the  various  parts  the  dia¬ 
phragm  lies  near  to,  and  others  with  which  it 
is  immediately  connected,  it  will  not  appear 
wonderful  that  an  inflammation  of  it  is  fome- 
times  taken  for  a  diforder  in  fome  of  the  other 
parts.  From  thence  alfo  it  will  appear,  that 
various  fymptoms  may  arife,  according  as  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  diaphragm  become  the  feat 
of  the  difeafe.  We  fee  for  certain  that  it  grows 
to  the  pericardium,  tranfmits  or  gives  a  paflage 
to  the  aefophagus,  aorta,  vena  cava,  &c.  lies 
clofely  incumbent  about  the  liver,  fpleen,  kid¬ 
neys,  and  the  reft — from  whence  an  inflamma¬ 
tion,  fwelling,  or  hard  fcirrhous  tumour  in  this, 
or  that  part  of  the  diaphragm  may  excite  vari¬ 
ous  complaints  by  injuring  one  or  the  other  or¬ 
gan  that  lies  next  to  it. 

Leewenhoeck  is  perfuaded  that  the  dia¬ 
phragm  puts  the  whole  abdomen  into  a  con¬ 
tinual  motion,  whereby  the  tood  in  the  fto¬ 
mach 
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mach  and  intcflines  is  comminuted  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  be  reduced  into  a  fluid  matter, 
fit  to  enter  the  abforbing  veflels  fo  numerous 
in  the  cavities  of  the  inteftines.  He  computes 
that,  in  a  well  conftituted  body,  there  is  900 
refpirations  every  hour,  and  fo  often  will  the 
ftomach  and  inteftines  be  comprefied. 

Leewenhoeck  rather  inclines  to  Dr.  Jurin’s 
opinion,  viz.  that  the  palpitation  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm  is  better  grounded  than  that  of  the 
heart. 

The  very  accurate  Winflow  obferves,  that 
the  liver  in  the  human  body  is  fo  firmly  attached 
by  its  ligaments,  that  it  cannot  eafily  flip  from 
one  fide  to  the  other;  yet  that  it  is  not  abfo- 
lutely  fufpended  by  them,  but  is  in  part  fuf- 
tained  by  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  efpecially 
when  they  are  full.  Hence  after  long  falling, 
the  liver  defending  by  its  own  weight,  pulls 
down  the  diaphragm,  and  occaflons  an  uneafy 
fenfation,  which  the  fame  anatomift  thinks  is 
unjuftly  aferibed  to  the  ftomach. 

We  have  well  attefted  inftances  of  very  fmall 
wounds  received  in  this  part,  through  which 
fome  of  the  bowels  of  the  lower  belly  have  af- 
cended  into  the  thorax.  For  while  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  abdomen  are  prefled  by  its  mufcles 

and 
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a ncj  the  diaphragm,  they  afe  forced  through 
the  wound  in  the  latter,  which  they  dilate,  lb 
as  to  pafs  into  the  cavity  of  the  bread,  and  then 
by  comprefling  the  lungs  and  difturbing  the 
a£tion  of  the  heart  itfelf,  death  is  fooner  or 
later  brought  on. 

Thus  Parey  aftirms,  he  faw  a  man  who  was 
wounded  in  the  tendinous  part  of  the  diaphragm, 
which,  though  no  larger  than  the  breadth  of 
one’s  thumb,  the  ftomach  was  notwithftanding 
forced  through  the  wound  into  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax.  “  Difiedto  ventre  inferiore  (fays  he) 
“  ventriculum  cum  non  reperirem,  rem  mon- 
<c  ftro  flmilem  arbitrabar.  Sed  tandem  anxie 
cc  perquirens,  raptum  ipfum  in  thoracem  ani- 
“  madverti,etfivulnuspollicem  vixeftet  latum.” 

In  another  perfon,  who  had  been  wounded 
about  eight  months,  and  who  died  after  the  fe¬ 
vered  cholicky  pains,  the  inteftinum  colon  was 
found  the  greateft  part  of  it  within  the  cavity 
of  the  thorax,  though  the  wound  in  the  dia¬ 
phragm  was  no  larger  than  to  be  capable  of 
receiving  the  end  of  one’s  little  finger.  “  Mor- 
“  tui  cadaver  Jacobi  Guillemeau  chirurgi  pe- 
£c  ritiflimi  manu  diflfectum  eft,  animadverfum- 
cc  que  magnam  coli  partem,  flatu  multo  tur- 
cc  gidam,  ipfl  per  diaphragmatis  vulnus  in  tho- 
cc  racem  irrupiflfe,  vulneris  tamen  amplitudo 

vix  minimi,  digiti  capax  erat.”  Parceus  lib, 
9.  p.  30.  D  A 
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A  like  example  is  alfo  to  be  met  with  in  Sen- 
nertus,  of  a  perfon  who  {tabbed  himfelf,  but 
was  cured  of  the  wound  within  two  months 
after,  and  notwithftanding  which  he  expired, 
with  frequent  vomitings,  feven  months  after 
the  wound  was  healed.  Upon  opening  the 
body,  the  wound  appeared  to  have  penetrated 
through  the  diaphragm  and  lungs,  but  the 
whole  ftomach  was  forced  up  into  the  left  cavity 
of  the  thorax,  and  the  heart  with  the  pericar¬ 
dium  wras  thereby  prefled  into  the  right  fide*, 
when  the  patient  was  alive  and  cured  of  his 
wound,  he  would  often  diredt  thofe  about  him 
to  feel  the  palpitation  of  his  heart,  by  applying 
their  hand.  Sennertus  lib.  ii.  cap.  i$.pag.  37 2. 

« 

Thefe  are  Tome  of  thofe  wonderful  fort  of 
cafes,  for  difcovering  which  we  have  no  certain 
figns,  and  can  feldom  know  them  but  by  open¬ 
ing  the  body  after  death,  fo  that  the  errors 
which  arife  from  our  prognofticks  of  fuch 
wounds  are  unavoidable  j  for  who  could  aflert 
or  fore  tel  that  the  vifcera  were  thus  difplaced,  or 
by  what  figns  could  any  one  dilcover  the  fame  ? 

One  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  by  anato¬ 
my  with  the  true  fltuation  and  connexion  of 
the  diaphragm,  and  great  caution  is  neceflary 
In  determining  whether  or  no  a  wound  pene¬ 
trates  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  for  as  this  ca¬ 
vity,  as  has  been  obferved,  afcends  much  higher 

before 
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before,  than  behind,  where  it  defcends  lower, 
very  great  errors  have  been  fometimes  commit¬ 
ted,  in  thinking  a  wound  penetrated  the  thorax, 
when  it  really  entered  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
Thus  we  read  in  Ruyfch  ( obf  anat.  chir.  ohf.  65) 
of  an  ignorant  Surgeon,  who  being  defirous  to 
perform  the  paracentefis  of  the  thorax,  fent  for 
him  into  confultation ;  but  Ruyfch  being  indif- 
pofed  and  unable  to  go,  the  Surgeon  by  him- 
felf  perforated  the  thorax  as  he  thought ;  but 
foon  after,  a  large  number  of  hydatids  forced 
themfelves  out  through  the  wound,  and  the 
Surgeon,  being  affrighted,  flopped  the  wound 
with  a  tent,  and  had  recource  to  Ruyfch,  but 
to  no  purpofe,  for  the  unhappy  woman  died 
foon  after-,  and  upon  opening  the  body,  no¬ 
thing  of  water  appeared  in  the  thorax,  but  the 
Surgeon,  in  perforating  the  abdomen  inflead 
of  the  thorax,  had  wounded  the  liver,  which 
in  that  part  adhered  to  the  peritonaeum,  and 
feemed  to  have  degenerated  into  hydatids, 
which  burfl  forth  through  the  wound. 

Haller  alfo  tells  us,  that  he  opened  the  body 
of  a  man  who  died  foon  after  the  operation  for 
the  empiema  had  been  performed  on  him.  In 
the  liver  there  was  a  purulent  ulcer,  but  not 
deep,  fituated  very  near  the  lurface  of  it  and 
the  diaphragm.  He  does  not  mean  he  lays  to 
throw  the  leafl  reflection  on  thole  gentlemen  who 

D  2  had 
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had  the  care  of  this  patient.  To  determine  at  all 
times  where  the  liver  terminates,  and  where  the 
lungs,  requires  no  fmall  knowledge  in  anatomy, 
feeing  the  diaphragm  diverges  backwards  from 

its  anterior  border,  where  it  is  higheft,  and  de¬ 
fends  from  the  fourth  or  fifth  rib,  as  low  as  the 

twelfth,  and  even  lower.  Yet  he  concludes,  open - 
ins:  the  bread,  in  a  difeafe  of  the  liver,  does  no 

great  honour  to  the  operator.  See  his  Pathologi¬ 
cal  observations , 

♦  •- 

Having  done  with  our  account  of  this  part, 
we  fiiould  next  pafs  on  to  thofe  bowels  in  the  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  thorax,  but  before  we  proceed  to 
examine  thefe  particularly,  it  will  be  firft  necef- 
fary  to  take  notice  of  that  membrane  which 
lines  its  whole  internal  furface,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  pleura. 

The  pleura  is  a  denfe  compaft  membrane, 
which  adheres  very  clofely  to  the  inner  furface 
of  the  ribs,  fternum  and  intercoftal  mufcles, 
and  to  the  convex  fide  of  the  diaphragm  ;  it  re- 
fembles  the  peritoneum,  and  likewife  in  that  it 
is  made  up  of  an  inner  true  membranous  lamina, 
and  a  cellular  fubftance  on  the  outfide. 

The  cellular  portion  goes  quite  round  the  in¬ 
ner  furface  of  the  thorax,  but  the  membranous 
portion  is  difpofed  in  a  different  manner.  Each 
fide  of  the  thorax  has  its  particular  pleura,  in- 
tirely  difiindf  from  the  other,  and  making  as  it 

were 
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were  two  great  bladders,  fituated  laterally  with 
refped  to  each  other  in  the  great  cavity  of  the 
breaft,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  a  double 
feptum  or  partition  running  between  the  ver¬ 
tebrae  and  the  fternum,  their  other  fides  adher¬ 
ing  to  the  ribs  and  diaphragm. 

This  particular  duplicature,  which  is  formed 
by  a  conjundtion  of  the  two  facculi  of  the 
pleura,  is  termed  mediaftinum ;  the  two  lami¬ 
nae  of  which  it  is  made  up  are  clofely  united 
together  near  the  fternum  and  vertebrae,  but 
in  the  middle  and  towards  the  lower  part  of 
the  forefide,  they  are  feparated  by  the  pericar¬ 
dium  and  heart — a  little  more  backward  they 
are  parted  in  a  tubular  form  by  the  aefophagus, 
to  which  they  ferve  as  a  covering;  and  in  the 
moft  pofterior  part,  a  triangular  fpace  is  left 
between  the  vertebras  and  the  two  pleurae  from 
above  downward,  which  is  filled  chiefly  by  the 
aorta. 

Before  the  heart,  from  the  pericardium  to  the 
fternum,  the  two  laminae  adhere  very  clofely, 
and  there  the  mediaftinum  is  tranfparent,  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  fmall  fpace  near  the  upper  part, 
where  the  thymus  is  fituated;  fo  that  in  this 
place  there  is  naturally  no  interftice  or  particu¬ 
lar  cavity.  Where  the  contrary  has  been  fhewn, 
it  has  been  owing  entirely  to  the  common  me¬ 
thod  of  raifmg  the  fternum,  as  is  plainly  de- 
monftrated  by  Bartholine  in  his  treatife  of  the 
diaphragm.  Ac 
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At  the  upper  part  of  the  mediaftinum,  we 
End  fituated  an  oblong  glandular  body,  called 
the  thymus,  which  is  round  on  its  upper  part, 
and  divided  below  into  two  or  three  lobes,  of 
which  that  towards  the  left  hand  is  the  Ions:- 
eft.  In  the  foetus  it  is  of  a  pretty  large  fize, 
lefs  in  children,  and  very  fmall  in  aged  per- 
fons.  The  greateft  part  of  the  thymus  lies 
between  the  duplicature  of  the  fuperior  and 
anterior  portion  of  the  mediaftinum,  and  the 
great  veflels  of  the  heart,  from  whence  it 
reaches  a  little  higher  than  the  tops  of  the  two 
pleurae,  fo  that  fome  part  of  it  is  out  of  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax,  and  in  the  foetus  and 
children  it  lies  as  much  without  the  thorax 
as  within  it. 

There  are  various  conjedtures  about  its  ufe, 
but  as  they  are  not  fupported  by  any  proofs, 
fhall  forbear  to  mention  them.  And  what  the 
real  purpofes  are,  which  it  does  ferve,  we  are 
as  yet  unacquainted. 

I  once  faw  a  fuppuration  in  this  gland  in  a 
lad  I  opened,  and  obferved  that  the  matter 
had  emptied  itfelf  into  the  trachea. 

Bonetus  relates  a  cale,  where  it  was  fo  much 
enlarged  as  to  prefs  upon  the  trachea,  and  oc- 
cafton  a  difficulty  of  breathing. 


Platerus 
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Platerus,  in  his  obfervations,  tells  us  that 
he  has  found  it  of  fo  extraordinary  a  fize,  as 
by  its  compreflion  to  caufe  fuffocation  and 
death. 

The  mediaftinum  does  not  commonly  termi¬ 
nate  along  the  middle  of  the  fternum,  as  has 
been  generally  fuppofed.  And  which  at  any 
time  may  eafily  be  proved  before  the  thorax  is 
opened,  by  running  a  (harp  inftrument  thro’ 
the  middle  of  the  fternum ;  we  fhall  find  there 
will  be  the  breadth  of  a  finger  between  the 
inftrument  and  the  mediaftinum,  provided  the 
fternum  remain  in  its  natural  fituation,  and  the 
cartilao;es  of  the  ribs  be  cut  at  the  diftance  of 
an  inch  from  it  on  each  fide. 

From  all  this  we  fee,  not  only  that  the  tho¬ 
rax  is  divided  into  two  cavities,  entirely  fepa- 
rated  from  each  other  by  a  middle  feptum  with¬ 
out  any  communication,  but  alfo  that  by  the 
obliquity  of  this  partition,  the  right  cavity  is 
greater  than  the  left. 

The  cellular  portion  of  the  pleura  connects 
the  membranous  portion  to  the  fternum,  ribs, 
and  mulcles,  and  in  a  word,  to  whatever  lies 
next  the  convex  fide  of  the  membranous  por¬ 
tions  of  the  pleura.  It  likewife  infinuates  it- 
felf  between  the  laminae  of  the  duplicature,  of 

which 
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which  the  mediaftinum  is  formed,  and  unites 
them  together.  It  even  penetrates  the  muf- 
cles,  and  communicates  with  the  cellular  fub- 
fcance  placed  at  the  back  of  the  peritonaeum, 
fo  that  if  an  inflammation  is  fucceeded  by  a 
fuppuration  here,  the  matter  confined  in  the 
cellular  fubftance,  that  lies  between  the  plates 
of  the  mediaftinum,  may  procure  to  itfelf 
wonderful  paffages  (as  it  defcends  by  its  own 
weight)  betwixt  the  pleura  and  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebrae,  where  it  may  evidently  form  in¬ 
curable  finufles  and  fiftulae,  and  make  its  ap¬ 
pearance  by  a  fwelling  in  fome  very  diftant 

part  of  the  body.* - Inftances  of  this  kind 

are  by  no  means  uncommon. 

And  to  what  amazing  diftances  matter  will 
fometimes  make  its  way,  we  read  an  example 
of  in  that  excellent  furgeon  and  faithful  wri¬ 
ter  La  Motte,  “  Traite  complet  de  Chirurgie, 

cc  Tom.  I.  page  357.” - where  he  traced 

the  matter  of  an  abfcefs  from  the  loins  to  the 
foie  of  the  foot. 

This  always  happens  in  the  panniculus  adi- 
pofus  ;  it  not  appearing,  from  any  credible  ob~ 
fervations,  that  the  proper  fubftance  of  the 
mufcles  has  been  at  any  time  pervaded  by  a 
finus  or  ftftula. 
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We  are  well  allured  that  the  cellular  mem¬ 
brane  extends  almod  into  every  part  of  the 
body,  and  acquires  different  denominations, 
according  to  the  different  matter  which  it  con¬ 
tains.  In  thofe  parts  of  the  body  where  this 
membrane  is  thinned,  its  cells,  being  empty  of 
oil  or  fat,  efcapes  the  eye,  and  is  termed  fim- 
ply  cellulofa — We  fhould  confider,  that  not 
only  all  the  mufcles  and  tendons  are  inveded 
with  luch  a  cellular  membrane,  but- that  even 
every  mufcular  fibre,  as  far  as  the  eye  and  pa¬ 
tient  hand  of  the  mod  acute  and  dexterous 
anatomid  has  been  able  to  penetrate,  is  alfo 
inveded  with  the  fame;  almod  every  vef- 
fel  in  the  body  runs  in  or  through  fuch  a 
cellular  fubdance,  which  in  part  conditutes 
the  fabric  of  the  veffels  and  vifcera  them- 
felves  .—For  a  beautiful  and  extenfive  account 
of  this  membrane ,  fee  Scobingerus  de  dignitate 
telae  cellulofe  in  corpore  humano. 

To  return,  to  the  pleura - We  meet  with, 

in  the  celebrated  Dr.  Haller,  a  remarkable  cafe 
of  an  hydrops  faccatus  pleurae,  or  an  incyded 
dropfy  of  this  membrane :  upon  opening  the 
thorax,  to  the  no  fmall  adonifhment  of  the 
perfons  prefent,  there  were  no  lungs  (he  fays) 
to  be  found,  but  only  a  bag  full  of  a  green  wa¬ 
tery  liquor,  which,  upon  a  further  enquiry,  was 
obferved  to  have  been  extravafated  between  the 
intercodal  mufcles  and  the  pleura,  and  that  this 

E  mem- 
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membrane,  the  ufe  of  which  is  to  line  the  in- 
fide  of  the  ribs,  was  feparated  from  them  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  a  bag  as  large  as  the 
whole  cavity  of  the  breaft.  Hence  the  left 
lobe  of  the  lungs  was  fo  much  compreffed,  as 
to  be  rendered  thinner  than  one’s  hand,  and 
the  cavity  in  which  it  was  lodged  no  larger 
than  a  glove.  This  (he  obferves)  is  a  very 
rare  cafe,  and  fhews,  that  an  incyfted  dropfy 
may  be  produced  in  the  thorax,  from  water 
colleded  in  the  cells  of  the  pleura. 

The  fame  ingenious  gentleman,  from  fome 
diffedions  of  perfons  dying  of  a  pleurify,  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  pleura  is  much  feldomer  the 
feat  of  the  dileafe,  than  is  fuppofed ;  in  thole 
he  opened,  the  pleura  was  perfectly  found,  the 
feat  of  the  abfcefs  being  in  that  part  of  the 
lungs  which  is  contiguous  to  the  diaphragm. 
This  obfervation,  he  fays,  he  could  confirm  by 
innumerable  inftances  of  the  fame  kind.  To 
this  he  adds,  that  the  fpitting  in  pleuretic  pa¬ 
tients,  owing  to  the  inflammation,  is  eafily  un- 
derftood,  if  the  feat  of  the  dileafe  is  granted 
to  be  in  the  lungs ;  feeing,  by  the  inflammation, 
part  of  the  obftruding  matter  will  make  its 
way  through  the  relaxed,  exhaling,  or  mucous 
veffels  into  the  bronchia.  But  how  that  mat¬ 
ter  can  pafs  from  the  pleura  to  the  afpera  ar- 
teria,  while  the  lungs  remain  found,  he  leaves 
to  thofe  who  are  of  that  opinion  to -explain. 

And 
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And  from  the  rarenefs  of  the  cafe  of  an  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  pleura  proving  mortal,  or 
producing  that  pels  which  is  collected  in  the 
empiema,  he  would  advife  thofe  who  have  the 
treatment  of  pleuretic  people,  to  fufpedt  the 
caufe  of  that  difeafe  to  be  rather  an  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  lungs  than  of  the  pleura,  and  to 
have  immediate  recourfe  to  the  molt  powerful 
remedies. — See  his  Pathological  obfervations. 

In  fupport  of  this  opinion  of  Dr.  Haller’s, 
I  fhall  bring  the  teftimony  of  Peter  Servius, 
from  Triller’s  valuable  treatife  de  Pleuritide, 
who,  after  opening  three  hundred  perfons  de- 
ceafed  of  pleurifles  at  Rome,  always  found  one 
lobe  of  the  lungs  corrupted  and  diftended  with 
a  putrid  matter,  but  the  pleura  appeared  not 
in  the  leafl:  affedted. 

Mr.  Chefelden  likewife  ever  found  this  to  be 
the  cafe,  (he  fays)  in  opening  fuch  who  were 
fuppofed  to  have  died  of  pleurifles. 

It  is  no  novel  opinion,  that  the  lungs  are 
the  parts  affedted  in  a  pleurify — for  Aurelianusb 
reckons  up  a  number  of  antient  phyficians, 
who  defended  this  fentiment. 

But  to  the  mediaftinum,  the  ufes  of  this  par¬ 
tition  are  to  cut  off  all  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  two  cavities,  b^  which,  if  one  lobe 
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of  the  lungs  is  ulcerated,  the  other  may  not  be 
immediately  affeded ;  that  matter,  water,  or 
any  thing  elfe  contained  in  one  part  of  the 
thorax  might  not  affect  the  other,  and  that, 
in  cafe  of  a  wound  in  one  fide  of  the  thorax, 
refpiration  might  be  kept  up  in  the  other,  and 
the  perfon  not  immediately  fuffocated.  Ano¬ 
ther  general  ufe  it  has,  is,  to  fupport  the  heart 
with  its  pericardium  as  well  as  the  diaphragm, 
by  means  of  which,  the  ftomach,  the  liver, 
and  the  other  vifcera  of  the  abdomen  attached 
thereto,  cannot,  in  drawing  down  the  dia¬ 
phragm  too  forcibly  towards  the  inferior  parts, 
interrupt  the  adion  of  the  heart  and  reipi- 
ration. 

It  may  here  be  queftioned,  whether  a  la¬ 
tent  abfcefs  under  the  fternum  cannot  have  a 
difcharge  of  its  matter  by  an  opening  through 
the  fternum,  left  the  pericardium  and  heart 
ftiould  be  corroded  by  the  confined  and  putrid 
matter  ? 

Examples  are  not  wanting  in  writers  too  of 
great  credit,  of  the  trepan’s  having  been  fuc- 
cefsfully  applied  over  this  part,  in  order  to 
give  vent  to  a  colledion  of  matter  or  water 
underneath. 

Galen  gives  a  remarkable  cafe  of  a  lad,  who 
received  a  blow  upon  his  fternum,  and  being 
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negligently  treated,  that  part  of  the  fternum 
appeared  afterwards  corrupted  by  a  fphacelus. 
Galen,  trufting  to  anatomy  in  which  he  was 
fo  well  (killed,  cut  out  the  carious  part  of  the 
fternum,  and  tells  us,  he  was  able'  to  fee  the 
naked  heart,  whofe  pericardium  was  eaten 
through,  under  the  carious  part  of  the  bone  ; 
yet  this  lad  was  cured  in  a  fhort  time. 

V  * 

We  are  allured,  by  the  celebrated  Van 
Swieten,  that  he  has  feen  matter,  after  a  fup- 
puration  in  the  thorax,  making  its  way  through 
the  fternum,  which  fhews  fuch  a  method  of 
cure  is  poflible. 

We  may  therefore  reafonably  conclude,  that 
when  there  are  evident  figns  demonftrating  a 
latent  empiema  feated  beneath  the  fternum, 
an  opening  into  it  may  be  very  fafely  at¬ 
tempted  *,  notwithftanding  the  afturance  given 
us  by  Dionis  in  his  anatomy,  that  he  faw  the 
fternum  unfuccefsfully  trepanned  in  a  wounded 
gentleman,  who  afterwards  expired:  for  it  does 
not  In  that  cafe  appear  that  his  death  could  be 
afcribed  to  the  operation,  but  rather  to  his 
wound  •,  and  enough  has  been  faid  to  {hew  that 
people  have  furvived  an  opening  made  through 
their  breaft-bone,  and  as  a  further  confirma¬ 
tion,  fhall  produce  one  more  inftance  from 
Haller’s  Pradeftiones  Academics,  where  we 
are  told,  that  a  certain  Divine  at  Amfterdam 

had 
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had  the  trepan  fuccefsfully  applied  to  this  part, 
and  who  was  by  this  means  freed  from  a  great 
quantity  of  matter,  and  the  heart  was  thus 
left  fo  naked,  that  by  applying  a  looking- 
glafs  oppofite  to  the  wound,  he  could  fee  his 
own  heart  beating,  which  he  appeared  to  take 
fome  pleafure  in,  he  being  a  man  of  uncom¬ 
mon  tafte,  and  the  author  of  a  celebrated  trea- 
tife,  denying  the  exiftence  of  devils. 


PRiELECTIO  SECUNDA. 


HAVING  gone  through  the  defeription 
of  the  pleura  with  its  reduplicated  plates 
compofing  the  mediaftinum,  I  fhall  next  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  examination  of  the  heart,  with  its 
capfula  the  pericardium. 

The  pericardium  is  a  membranous  fack  of 
a  pretty  firm  texture,  which  immediately  in¬ 
cludes  the  heart,  and  is  placed  between  the 
two  laminae  of  the  mediaftinum. 


The  capacity  of  the  pericardium  is  equal 
to  the  fize  of  the  heart,  and  is  not  as  large^ 
again,  as  fome  anatomifts  have  imagined-,  and 
if  it  feems  larger  than  neceftary  to  cover  the 
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heart  when  a  body  is  opened,  it  is  wholly  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  heart’s  emptying  itfelf  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  death,  not  only  of  the  blood  contained 
in  its  ventricles,  but  alio  that  of  the  coronary 
arteries,  by  which  means,  its  volume  is  prodi- 
gioufly  diminiilied — This  is  an  obfervation  of 
Lieutaud’s. 

The  pericardium  is  compofed  of  two  mem¬ 
branes,  and  of  a  cellular  web  which  joins  them 
tog-ether:  the  outward  membrane  is  tendinous 

O 

and  very  compa6t,  and  the  inward  is  thin  and 
polifhed,  being  moiftened  on  all  lides  by  a  wa¬ 
tery  vapour.  It  mull  be  obferved,  that  not 
only  this  cavity,  but  the  interfaces  in  the  ab¬ 
domen,  thorax,  and  all  other  cavities  of  the 
living  animal,  are  replenifhed  with  moift  va* 
pours  difcharged  by  exhaling  veflels — the  ex- 
iftence  of  which,  in  the  fuperficies  of  the  heart 
and  its  auricles,  may  be  proved  by  a  fimilar 
tranfudation  of  water  or  fifh-glue  inje£ted  into 
the  large  arteries :  with  this  moifture,  the  heart 
will  be  lubricated,  and  that  friction  prevented, 
which  might  inflame  and  occafion  its  adhefion 
to  the  pericardium.  But  if  thefe  exhaling  ar¬ 
teries  difcharge  more  plentifully  than  the  veins 
abforb,  this  fluid  will  be  accumulated  to  the 
quantity  in  which  we  often  find  it.  By  this 
means,  when  the  abforbing  power  declines  in 
chronical  diforders,  there  is  frequently  pro¬ 
duced  a  dropfy  of  the  pericardium,  and  in 

which 
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which  cafe  it  has  been  found  diftended  with 
feveral  pounds  of  liquor. 

We  may  be  fenfible  how  neceffary  this  moif- 
ture  is  to  lubricate  and  feparate  the  vifcera,  and 
cfpeciaily  the  heart,  from  the  hiftories  given 
us  by  Peyerus,  in  which  the  patients  were  trou¬ 
bled  with  the  moft  violent  oppreflions  and  pal¬ 
pitations,  becaufe  for  want  of  this  moifture 
the  heart  was  found  dry,  and  adhering  to  the 
pericardium. 

The  tendinous  part  of  this  bag  has  nine  a- 
pertures  or  holes,  as  well  for  the  paffage  of 
thofe  veffels  which  enter  into  its  cavity,  as  thole 
which  ilfue  out  of  it ;  that  is,  two  for  the  venae 
cavae,  four  for  the  pulmonary  veins,  one  for 
the  trunk  of  the  aorta,  and  two  for  the  pub 
monary  arteries. 

The  connexions  of  the  pericardium  are,  with 
the  principal  veftels,  juft  now  mentioned  ;  it  is 
alfo  adherent,  in  a  great  part  of  its  extent,  to 
the  aponeurotic  portion  of  the  diaphragm,  fo 
as  to  be  infeparable  without  laceration ;  by 
which  means,  it  fuftains  that  broad  mufcle  with 
the  feveral  vifcera  connected  pendulous  to  it, 
fo  that  the  diaphragm  cannot  by  their  weight 
be  drawn  down  too  low  in  the  abdomen  in  our 
erebt  pofture. 


The 
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It  has  been  faid,  that  this  capfule  has  fome- 

times  been  found  wanting. - Columbus  tells 

us  that  he  opened  a  ftudent  who  died  of  a  fit 
in  the  univerfity  of  Rome,  and  that  in  this 
fubje£t  he  could  find  no  pericardium,  but  it 
feems  more  probable,  that  from  a  preceding 
inflammation,  it  had  united  itfelf  fo  clofely  with 
the  heart  as  to  have  deceived  him :  certain  it  is, 
that  the  coalition  of  this  membrane  is  much 
more  probable,  than  the  entire  want  of  it. 

Ruyfch  kept  by  him  the  heart  of  a  man 
who  laboured  under  a  continual  fever,  with  an 
intolerable  pain  about  the  fore-part  of  his 
breaft ;  but  the  outer  furface  of  this  heart  was 
altogether  rough  or  unequal,  from  the  pericar¬ 
dium  being  grown  to  its  furface. 

Lower  produces  a  like  inftance  of  its  ad¬ 
hering  every  where  fo  clofely  to  the  heart,  that 
he  found  it  difficult  to  feparate  it  with  his  fingers. 

-  i 

It  is  probable,  inflammations  of  the  medi- 
aftinum  and  pericardium  happen  oftener  than 
is  commonly  believed-,  for  the  caufes  produc¬ 
ing  them  may  very  powerfully  aft  upon  thefe 
parts,  namely,  the  cold  air,  or  the  drinking  of 
large  draughts  of  cold  liquors  by  perfons  much 
heated-,  but  the  pericardium  is  feated  betwixt 
the  lungs,  by  which  it  is  almofl:  every  way  fur- 
rounded,  fo  that  the  cold  air  infpired  is,  by  the 
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dilated  lungs,  applied  to  the  contiguous  medi¬ 
aftinum  and  pericardium,  and  the  sefophagus, 
tranfmitting  cold  drinks,  go  along  betwixt  the 
two  receding  plates  of  the  mediaftinum,  and 
pafles  the  diaphragm  behind  the  pericardium  ; 
the  principal  figns  of  this  malady  are  fuch 
caufes  already  mentioned,  and  a  great  heat  felt 
in  the  midft  of  the  thorax;  to  which  add  a 
great  difturbance  of  the  pulfe,  and  fainting 
fits,  when  the  inflammation  has  fpread  to  the 
pericardium.* — If  a  fuppuration  fhall  be  formed 
in  the  pericardium,  it  may  penetrate  the  cavity 
of  that  bag,  and  lie  round  the  furface  of  the 
heart. — Columbus  ( de  re  anatomic  a ,  lib.  xv. 
p.  267.)  found  the  heart  every  way  furrounded 
by  an  abfcefs,  by  which  it  was  almoft  con- 
fumedi 

An  inflammation  of  the  mediaftinum  is  very 
fairly  confirmed  by  the  oblervations  of  Aven- 
zoar,  who  writes  that  himfelf  laboured  under 
this  malady — Upon  his  firft  diforder,  which 
happened  in  a  journey,  he  felt  a  pain  in  that 
part,  which  increafed  with  a  cough;  he  found 
his  pulfe  very  hard  and  his  fever  very  acute. 
The  fourth  night,  he  took  away  a  pint  of 
blood;  his  fymptoms  were  but  little  relieved; 
but  in  the  night,  and  while  afleep,  the  bandage 
of  the  arm  came  off;  upon  waking,  he  found 
the  bed  fwimming  with  blood,  and  foon  after 
recovered.  The  fymptoms  in  this  difeafe  are 

generally. 
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generally,  he  fays,  a  continual  fucceffive  cough, 
a  tenfive  pain  lengthways,  a  difficulty  in  breath¬ 
ing,  an  acute  fever,  great  third,  and  a  hard 
unequal  pulfe. 

This  phyfician  not  only  takes  notice  of  an 
abfcefs  in  the  mediaftinum,  but  in  the  pericar¬ 
dium  likewife. 

Salius  Diverfus,  who  has  withgood  judgment 
given  us  an  account  of  feveral  diftempers,  over¬ 
looked  by  the  generality  of  writers,  defcribes  this 
diforder  in  a  different  chapter  by  itlelf,  and  fays, 
it  had  been  taken  notice  of  by  no  pradtical  au¬ 
thor  before  him.  His  defcription  of  the  fymp- 
toms,  which  follow  upon  an  inflammation  here, 
is  very  exadt  and  particular }  and  becaufe  the  cafe 
is  one  pretty  much  out  of  the  way,  tho’  without 
difpute,  fuch  as  does  often  occur  in  practice, 
and  may  be  eafily  difcerned,  if  well  attended 
to,  I  ffiall  juft  give  a  fketch  of  what  he  ob- 
ferves,  (which  indeed  anfwers  to  what  I  have 
recited  from  Avenzoar)  from  the  learned  Dr. 
Friend’s  hiftory  of  phyflc — There  is  (fays  he) 
an  acute  fever,  inquietude,  thirft,  breathing 
thick  and  quick,  great  heat  in  the  thorax,  little 
pain  except  at  the  fternum,  a  cough  always 
with  it,  and  a  hard  pulfe.  When  the  pericar¬ 
dium  was  inflamed  too,  there  was  a  more  in- 
tenfe  heat,  and  a  frequent  fyncope  ;  in  one 
word,  all  the  fymptoms  worfe.  And  for  a 
proof  of  what  he  afferts,  he  gives  the  cafe  of 
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one,  who  died  on  the  ninth  day  after  fome  fits 
of  the  fyncope:  where,  upon  difledtion,  there 
appeared  an  inflammation  of  the  interfepient 
membranes,  as  he  calls  them,  and  fome  part 
of  the  pericardium.  And  this  diftemper,  I  don’t 
queftion,  happens  oftener  than  our  practitioners 
commonly  are  aware  of.  He  confefles  that  he 
gave  a  more  diligent  attention  to  all  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  becaufe,  being  then  young  and 
compleating  his  ftudies  under  very  eminent 
profeflors,  he  had  feen  a  man  of  quality  la¬ 
bouring  under  the  above  diftemper,  which  had 
all  the  fymptoms  before  enumerated,  and  who, 
beyond  all  expe&ation,  expired,  when  every 
thing  feemed  to  change  for  the  better  ^  but  he 
was  feveral  times  troubled  with  fainting  fits 
before  his  death.  But  as  the  phyflcians  were 
here  doubtful  of  the  malady,  and  his  friends 
fufpedted  poifon  had  been  given  him,  they  de¬ 
fire  d  an  enquiry  to  be  made  after  the  caufe. 
Upon  opening  the  thorax,  an  inflammatory 
fwelling  of  conflderable  bulk  was  found  in  the 
mediaftinum  *,  and  an  inflammation  had  in  part 
feized  upon  the  pericardium.  Nor  was  there 
any  other  apparent  caufe  of  death  found  in  the 
body  of  the  deceafed. 

Columbus  takes  notice  of  collections  of 
matter  in  the  mediaftinum,  and  which  he  and 
Barbette  order  to  be  taken  out  by  trepan¬ 
ning  the  fternum. 

As 
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As  a  further  and  more  convincing  proof  of 
what  has  been  remarked,  a  gentleman,  juftly 
efteemed  (fays  Dr.  Friend)  for  his  long  expe¬ 
rience  and  found  judgment  in  every  thing  re¬ 
lating  to  furgery,  informed  him,  that  abfcelTes 
of  the  medialtinum  particularly  happened  in 
venereal  diftempers,  and  that,  in  fuch  cafes, 
he  has  frequently  ufed  the  trepan  with  great 
fuccefs.  We  may  from  hence  be  fatisfied,  how 
little  ground  there  is  for  that  hint  of  Parey, 
where  he  feems  to  think  this  operation  a  ridi¬ 
culous  attempt. 

Since  the  treatife  of  Peter  Salius  is  rarely  to 
be  found,  you  may  read  the  chapter  of  Schen- 
kius  that  contains  the  whole,  “  de  inflamma- 
“  tione  membranarum  interfepientium  et  pe- 
“  ricardii — de  tabe  ex  affedtu  pericardii— 
“  de  tumoribus  diaphragmatis.” 

Of  the  Heart. 

The  heart  is  a  mufcular  body,  fituated  in 
the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  being  placed  nearly 
in  a  tranfverfe  or  horizontal  pofture,  with  its 
bafis  in  the  right  fide  of  the  thorax,  and  its 
apex  in  the  left,  while  its  broadeft  and  flat 
fide,  from  the  bafis  to  the  apex  lies  inclined 
and  fupported  on  the  diaphragm,  to  the  tendi¬ 
nous  or  middle  part  of  which  it  is  firmly  con- 
nedted  by  the  vena  cava,  and  right  venous 
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firms  below  j  and  above,  in  the  thorax,  it  is 
connefted  within  the  duplicature  of  the  medi- 
aflinum,  and  lodged  betwixt  the  foft  lobes  of 
the  lungs ;  by  all  which  means,  it  avoids  too 
great  a  preflure  on  any  fide,  and  is  mod  corn- 
mod  iou  fly  adapted  to  receive  the  blood  from, 
and  propel  it  into  all  parts  of  the  body. 

This  is  the  true  pofltion  of  the  heart  in  the 
human  body. — The  figures  in  many  of  our 
modern  anatomifls  are  erroneous  in  this  re- 
fpedt — But  the  figures  of  Vefalius,  Euftachius, 
and  Ruyfch,  fhew  the  heart  in  its  natural 
poflure.  From  what  has  been  faid  here,  we 
may  refolve  the  queftion,  why  over-eating 
caufes  a  palpitation  of  the  heart;  for  fince  the 
heart  is  only  feparated  from  the  ftomach  by 
the  diaphragm,  when  the  ftomach  is  over  dip- 
tended,  it  will  force  up  the  diaphragm,  and 
prefs  upon  the  heart.  Hence  alfo  we  may 
fee  how  the  heart  comes  to  be  prefled  up  fo 
high  in  the  thorax  of  thofe  who  die  of  a 
dropfy  in  the  abdomen,  and  why  it  is  forced 
fo  far  down  in  the  abdomen  of  thofe  who  die 
of  a  dropfy  in  the  thorax;  becaufe  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  to  which  the  heart  is  connefted  by 
its  pericardium,  is  forced  either  way  by  the 
contained  water. 

v  \ 

At  the  bafls  of  the  heart  are  fituated  two 
mufcular  bags,  one  towards  the  right  ventri¬ 
cle, 
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cle,  the  other  towards  the  left,  and  joined  to¬ 
gether  by  an  inner  feptum,  much  in  the  fame 
manner  with  the  ventricles,  one  of  them  being 
called  the  right  auricle,  the  other  the  left. 

They  are  very  uneven  on  the  infide,  but 
fmoother  on  the  outfide,  and  terminate  in  a 
narrow  flat  indented  edge,  reprefenting  in  feme 
meafure  the  ear  of  a  dog;  they  open  into  the 
orifices  of  each  ventricle,  called  by  the  name 
of  the  auricular  orifices,  and  they  are  tendinous 
at  their  opening,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
ventricles. 

The  right  auricle  is  larger  than  the  left, 
and  it  joins  the  right  ventricle  by  a  common 
tendinous  opening,  jufl:  taken  notice  of.  It  ft  ft  1 1 
has  two  other  openings  united  into  one,  and  %)  fry? 
formed  by  two  large  veins  which  meet  and 
terminate  there  almoft  in  a  direft  line,  called 
vena  cava  fuperior  and  inferior. 

In  opening  a  dog,  not  long  fince,  at  the  re- 
quell  of  a  lady,  I  found  the  pericardium  amaz¬ 
ingly  llretched  with  blood,  fo  as  to  fill  half 
the  Ipace  of  the  thorax,  with  an  aperture  at 
the  meeting  of  the  two  venae  cavae,  large  e- 
nough  to  admit  the  end  of  a  finger.  In  Bone- 
tus’s  Sepulchret.  Anatomic,  we  meet  with  two 
or  three  inllances  of  ruptures  in  this  vein  in 
the  human  fubjeft. — "Tom.  i.  p.  88 1 .feet.  xi. 

de  morte  repentina. — Obf.  i.  Mors  fubit a  ob  ef- 
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fufum  fanguinm  in  dextrum  cordis  finum  et  peri¬ 
cardium ,  a  ruptura  venre  cav^e. — Obf.  2.  Cui- 
dam  morte  concidente ,  fodiendi  labore  fatigato , 
vena  cava  prope  cor  difrupta ,  fanguine  inundavit 
vifcera. 

The  whole  inner  furface  of  the  right  auricle 
is  uneven,  by  reafon  of  a  great  number  of 
prominent  lines  which  run  acrofs  the  fides  of 
it.  In  the  interfaces  between  thefe  lines,  the 
Tides  of  the  auricle  are  very  thin  and  almoft 
tranfparent.  There  is  an  obfervation  in  Dio- 
nis,  where  he  found  this  auricle  fo  far  dilated, 
that  it  was  equal  to  the  head  of  a  new-born 
infant. 

The  left  auricle  is  in  the  human  body  a  kind 
of  mufcular  bag,  or  refervoir  of  a  pretty  con- 
fiderable  thicknefs,  into  which  the  four  pulmo¬ 
nary  veins  open.  The  whole  common  cavity 
of  this  auricle  is  fmaller  in  an  adult  fubjed, 
than  that  of  the  right. 

The  flefhy  or  mufcular  fibres  of  which  the 
heart  is  made  up,  are  difpofed  in  fo  fingular  a 
manner,  that  their  courfe  will  be  much  eafier 
underftood  by  feeing  than  defcribing  them. 

The  heart  is  divided  by  a  feptum,  which 
runs  between  its  edges  into  two  cavities  called 
ventriculi,  one  of  which  is  thick  and  folid,  the 

other 
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other  thin  and  foft  :  this  latter  is  termed  the 
right  or  anterior  ventricle,  the  other  the  left  or 
pofterior  ventricle. 

Lower,  in  his  treatife  de  corde ,  tells  us,  that 
in  a  perfon  who  died  of  a  conlumption,  and 
was  fubje£t  to  fainting  fits  in  his  life  time,  he 
found  both  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  nearly 
clofed  up,  particularly  the  right,  by  a  flefhy 
fubftance,  fo  as  fcarce  to  leave  room  for  the 
admifiion  of  a  goofe-quill. 

We  had  lately  a  melancholly  inftance  of  a 
rupture,  in  the  fide  of  the  right  ventricle ;  and 
which  occafioned  the  death  of  our  late  King. 

Each  ventricle  ©pens  at  the  bafis  by  two 
orifices,  one  of  which  anfwers  to  the  auricles, 
the  other  to  the  mouth  of  a  large  artery,  there¬ 
fore  one  of  them  may  be  termed  the  auricu¬ 
lar  orifice,  the  other  the  arterial  orifice.  The 
right  ventricle  opens  into  the  right  auricle,  and 
into  the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  the 
left  into  the  left  auricle,  and  into  the  great 
trunk  of  the  aorta. 

At  the  edges  of  thefe  orifices  are  found  fe- 
veral  moveable  pelliculae  called  valves,  of 
which  fome  are  turned  inward  towards  the 
cavity  of  the  ventricles  called  tricufpides,  others 
are  turned  towards  the  great  vefiels  called 
femilunares. 
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The  inner  furface  of  the  ventricles  is  very 
uneven,  many  eminences  and  cavities  being 
obfervable  therein  •,  the  moft  confiderable  emi¬ 
nences  are  thick  flefhy  productions,  called 
columnse,  to  whofe  extremities  are  fattened 
feveral  tendinous  chords,  the  other  ends  of 
which  are  joined  to  the  valvulse  tricufpides. 

The  valves  at  the  orifices  of  the  ventricles 
are  of  two  kinds,  one  kind  allows  the  blood 
to  enter  the  heart,  and  hinders  it  from  going 
out  the  fame  way,  the  other  kind  allows  the 
blood  to  go  out  of  the  heart,  but  hinders  it 
from  returning.  The  valves  of  the  firft  kind 
terminate  the  auriculas,  and  thofe  of  the  fecond 
lie  in  the  openings  of  the  great  arteries. 

The  tricufpidal  valves  of  the  right  ventricle 
are  fixed  to  its  auricular  orifice,  and  turned  in¬ 
ward  toward  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle.  They 
are  three  triangular  productions,  very  fmooth 
and  polifhed  on  that  fide  which  is  turned  towards 
the  auricle,  and  on  the  fide  next  the  cavity  of 
the  ventricle,  they  have  feveral  membranous 
and  tendinous  expanfions. 

The  valves  of  the  auricular  orifice  of  the  left 
ventricle  are  of  the  fame  fhape  and  ftruCture,  but 
are  only  two  in  number,  and  from  fome  fmall 
refemblance  to  a  mitre,  they  have  been  named 
mitrales.  Thefe  five  valves  are  very  thin,  and 
fattened  by  feveral  tendinous  ropes  to  the 
flefhy  columns  of  the  ventricles.  The 
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The  femilunar  valves  are  fix  in  number, 
three  belonging  to  each  ventricle,  fituated  at 
the  mouths  of  the  great  arteries,  and  may  pro¬ 
perly  be  called  valvular  arteriales.  The  great 
artery  that  goes  out  from  the  left  ventricle  is 
termed  aorta ;  as  it  goes  out,  it  turns  a  little 
toward  the  right  hand,  and  then  bends  ob¬ 
liquely  backward  to  form  what  is  called  aorta 
defcendens. 

It  is  at  the  arch  or  curvature  of  this  great 
velTel,  that  we  oftner  meet  with  the  true  aneu- 
rifm  than  elfewhere  ;  though  Dr.  Haller,  in 
his  pathological  obfervations,  cites  an  inftance 
of  one  in  the  carotid  artery,  which  reached 
from  the  fubclavian  to  the  divifion  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  carotid,  and  the  furgeon,  mil- 
led  by  a  kind  of  undulation,  was  preparing 
to  lay  it  open. 

It  appears  from  anatomy,  that  the  arteries, 
efpecially  the  larger,  have  pretty  thick  coats, 
partly  cellular  and  partly  mufcular  ;  fo  that 
when  the  ftrength  of  the  fides  of  an  artery  is 
diminifhed  by  any  caufe,  the  confequence  will 
be,  that  it  will  be  dilated  moll  in  its  injured  parr, 
fo  as  to  change  the  natural  figure  of  the  vei- 
fel,  by  diftending  its  weakefl  part  into  a  facculus. 

We  find,  upon  examining  the  hiftories  of 
this  difeafe,  that  they  have  for  the  moft  part 
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arofe  from  blows  and  contufions  about  the 
breaft,  fome  again  from  an  overftretching  of 
their  coats  in  violent  ft  raining,  others  from  ero- 
fion. — Examples,  where  they  have  fprung  from 
each  of  thefe  caufes,  we  meet  with  in  Lancifius. 

Ruyfch  has  an  obfervation  of  one  at  the  cur¬ 
vature  of  the  aorta,  which  was  fo  large  as  to 
equal  a  common  cufhion. 

It  is  found  that  in  procefs  of  time  the  blood 
in  thefe  tumours  begins  to  corrupt  and  be¬ 
come  fo  acrimonious,  as  to  corrode  the  adja¬ 
cent  fo  ft  parts,  and  does  not  even  fpare  the 
compact  bones.  And  Ruyfch  obferves  in  his 
cafe,  that  almoft  all  die  ribs  and  fternum  of 
the  patient  were  reduced  nearly  to  nothing. 
— Sometimes  thefe  poor  unhappy  patients  ex¬ 
pire  hereby  in  a  moment.  We  read  of  a  foldier, 
in  the  Academ.  des  Sciences,  who  fuftained  a 
large  aneurifm  of  this  kind  for  fome  time, 
when  a  flux  of  blood  fuddenly  burft  forth  from 
his  mouth,  of  which  he  expired  in  a  minute. 

t 

Upon  opening  the  body  it  was  found,  that  the 
aneurifm  adhered  to  the  trachea,  into  which  it 
had  an  opening  betwixt  the  flxth  and  feventh 
cartilage,  by  which  the  blood  efcaped  into  the 
windpipe  and  out  of  the  mouth. 

Surgeons  fhould  be  very  careful  to  diftin- 

guifh  well  this  kind  of  tumour  from  others, 

fince 


fince  we  are  taught,  by  many  obfervations,  that 
feveral,  in  other  refpedts  Ikilful  men,  have  im¬ 
prudently  deftroyed  the  patient  by  opening 
them. — That  it  is  an  aneurifm,  may  be  col¬ 
lected — from  the  fore-mentioned  caufes  having 
preceded,  from  the  tumor  being  feated  in  a 
part,  where  we  know  from  anatomy,  there  is 
iome  large  artery  feated,  but  more  efpecially 
when  it  has  a  manifeft  pulfation,  and  if  the 
tumor  diminifhes  by  a  flight  preflure,  and  re¬ 
turns  again  when  the  preflure  is  removed. 

As  aneurifms  in  the  internal  parts  of  the 
body  are  inacceflible,  all  that  can  be  done  for 
the  patient  is,  to  abate  the  impetus  of  the 
blood’s  motion  by  a  thin  diet,  and  repeated 
bleeding,  by  which  means,  the  diforder  may 
be  prevented  from  increaflng  as  much  as  pofli- 
ble,  and  the  patient  at  the  fame  time  be  or- < 
dered  to  refrain  from  all  commotions  of  body 
and  mind. 

The  trunk  of  the  artery,  which  goes  out 
from  the  right  ventricle,  is  called  arteria  pul- 
monaris. — This  I  fhall  leave  to  the  particular 
hiftory  of  the  lungs. 

Eefides  the  great  common  veflels,  the  heart 
has  veflels  peculiar  to  itfelf,  called  the  coro¬ 
nary  arteries  and  veins,  fo  named  from  their 
crowning  in  feme  meafure  the  bafis  of  the 

heart, 
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heart,  they  go  out  from  the  beginning  of  the 

aorta,  and  fend  numerous  ramifications  to  the 

\  » 

fubflance  of  the  heart. 

This  organ,  with  the  parts  belonging  to  it, 
are  the  principal  inftruments  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood. 

The  heart  is  made  up  of  a  fubflance  capa- 
ble  of  contraction  and  dilatation  ;  when  the 
fiefhy  fibres  of  the  ventricles  are  contracted, 
the  two  cavities  are  leffened  in  an  equal  and 
direCt  manner,  not  by  any  contortion  or  twill¬ 
ing,  as  fome  have  imagined  ^  and  from  confi- 
dering  its  flruCture,  we  mu  ft  fee,  that  it  tends 
to  make  an  even  and  uniform  contraction, 
more  according  to  the  breadth  or  thicknrefs, 
than  according  to  the  length  of  the  heart,  be- 
caufe  the  number  of  fibres,  fituated  traitf- 
verfely,  is  much  greater  than  the  number  Of 
longitudinal  fibres. 

The  flefhy  fibres  thus  contracted  do  the  of¬ 
fice  of  fuckers,  by  preffing  upon  the  blood 
contained  in  the  ventricles,  which  blood,  being 
thus  forced  towards  the  bafts  of  the  heart, 
preftes  the  tricufpidal  valves  againft  each  other, 
opens  the  femilunares,  and  rufhes  through  the 
arteries  and  their  ramifications,  as  through  fo 
many  elaftic  tubes. 
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The  blood  thus  puihed  on  by  the  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  ventricles,  and  afterwards  prefted 
by  the  elaftic  arteries,  enters  the  capillary  vef* 
fels,  and  is  from  thence  forced  to  return  by 
the  veins  to  the  auricles,  which,  like  porches 
or  antichambers,  receive  and  lodge  the  blood 
returned  by  the  veins,  during  the  time  of  a 
new  contraction. 

This  contraction  is  called  the  fyftole  of  the 
heart. 

The  contraction  or  fyftole,  ceafing  immedi¬ 
ately  by  the  relaxation  of  the  flefhy  fibres,  and 
in  that  time,  the  auricles  which  contain  the 
venal  blood  being  contracted,  force  the  blood 
through  the  tricufpidal  valves  into  the  ventri¬ 
cles,  the  fides  of  which  are  thereby  dilated, 
and  their  cavities  enlarged. 

This  dilatatipn  is  termed  the  diaftole  of  the 
heart. 

In  this  manner  does  the  heart,  by  the  alter¬ 
nate  fyftole  and  diaftole  of  its  ventricles  and 
auricles,  pufh  the  blood  through  the  arteries 
to  all  parts  of  the  body.  Therefore  the  au¬ 
thors  of  the  hypothefis,  which  makes  the  right 
ventricle  to  contraCt  itfelf  before  the  left,  have 
been  deceived,  as  Haller  has  clearly  evinced, 
by  fome  experiments  you  will  find  in  a  late 

ingenious 
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ingenious  treatife  of  his  ‘  Sur  le  Mouvement 
c  du  fang.5 

Wounds,  which  penetrate  the  cavities  of  this 
bowel,  or  by  which  any  of  the  large  blood 
veffels  iffuing  out  of  it  are  opened,  are  confi- 
dered  as  abfolutely  mortal. 

/ 

It  is  to  be  remarked  in  wounds  of  the  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  that  the  lungs  continue 
to  ad,  and  by  their  dilatation,  give  an  eafy 
padage  to  the  blood  to  enter  into  them  from 
that  ventricle  •,  hence  therefore  there  will  not 
be  fo  much  blood  expelled  by  the  wound  durr 
ing  the  fyftole  of  the  heart,  becaufe  of  the 
free  p adage  which  it  meets  with  into  the  lungs, 
whence  again  fuch  a  wound  will  have  the 
greater  opportunity  to  unite  and  heal. 

rr  { 

But  wounds  of  the  left  ventricle  feem  to  be 
much  more  dangerous,  fince,  if  it  be  not  to¬ 
tally  perforated,  the  wound  will  of  necefiity 
be  continually  enlarging  by  the  very  ftrong 
power  with  which  the  left  ventricle  contrads, 
and  which  greatly  exeeeds  the  force  of  the 
right  ventricle,  in  order  to  protrude  its  con¬ 
tained  blood  into  the  ftrongiy  redding  aorta, 
fo  as  to  dilate  the  fame  and  all  its  branches 
throughout  the  whole  body. 


However, 
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However,  we  ought  never  to  defpair  even 
in  the  molt  dangerous  wounds.  For  there  are 
fome  obfervations  which  Ihew,  that  men  have 
often  lived  a  confiderable  time  after  wounds  of 
the  heart,  efpecially  when  the  right  ventricle 
only  has  been  perforated.  Even  fome  obfer¬ 
vations  teach  us,  that  wounds  of  the  heart  are 
curable.  See  Bartholine's  Cent  Ur.  i.  Hiftor.  77. 
— Schenckii  Obfer.  Med.  Rar.p.  275.—  -Saviard 
and  others . 


For  while  the  patient  continues  only  in  a 
very  weak  and  languid  Hate,  we  may  have 
feeh  in  practice,  I  dare  fay,  that  wounds  have 
been  healed,  which  no  one  would  have  thought 
poffible ;  and  the  likelieft  method  to  fucceed 
is  to  keep  the  patient  very  quiet,  and  to  avoid 
exciting  the  circulation  by  any  ftimulus, 
efpecially  thofe  called  cordials,  which  fhould 
be  carefully  avoided  •,  the  life  of  the  patient 
may  poflibly  be  preferved,  and  the  wound 
healed. 


For  nobody  would  believe  with  how  fmall 
a  quantity  and  motion  of  the  blood  a  perfon 
may  live,  who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  in- 
ftances  given  us  by  practical  writers  in  the 
cafes  of  wounds,  and  in  the  mifcarriages  of 
women. 
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It  is  to  be  remarked  in  wounds  of  the  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  that  the  lungs  continue 
to  aft,  and  by  their  dilatation  give  an  eafy 
paffage  to  the  blood  to  enter  into  them  from 
that  ventricle  •,  hence  therefore  there  will  not 
be  fo  much  blood  expelled  by  the  wound 
during  the  fyftole  of  the  heart,  becauie  of 
the  free  paflage  which  it  meets  with  into  the 
lungs,  whence  again  fuch  a  wound  will  have 

the  greater  opportunity  to  unite  and  heal. 

*  * 

But  wounds  of  the  left  ventricle  feem  to  be 
much  more  dangerous ;  fmce  if  it  be  not  to¬ 
tally  perforated,  the  wound  will  of  neceflity 
be  continually  enlarging  by  the  very  ftrong 
power  with  which  the  left  ventricle  contra&s, 
and  which  greatly  exceeds  the  force  of  the 
right  ventricle,  in  order  to  protrude  its  con¬ 
tained  blood  into  the  llrongly  refilling  aorta, 
fo  as  to  dilate  the  fame  and  all  its  branches 
throughout  the  whole  body. 

There  is  a  diforder  that  pretty  often  occprs, 
though  not  much  remarked,  nor  well  de- 
fcribed,  which  is,  an  aneurifm  of  the  heart ,  or 
a  preternatural  enlargement  of  its  cavities;  for 
while  the  heart’s  force  exceeds  the  refiltance 
of  the  arteries,  it  continues  of  the  fame  dimen- 
fions,  but  when  the  refiltance  of  thefe  laft  from 
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being  grown  rigid  and  boney  exceeds  the  force 
of  the  heart,  its  cavities  then  enlarge. 

Pra&ical  anatomy  furnifhes  us  with  many 
obfervations,  teaching  that  the  heart  is  thus 
frequently  diitended :  we  meet  with  one  in  the 
philofophical  tranfa6tions,  where  the  left  ven¬ 
tricle  was  found  three  times  larger  than  the 

right. - Fernelius,  (in  his  Pathologia  lib.  v. 

cap .  12.)  gives  an  account  of  a  very  uncom¬ 
mon  and  furprizing  cafe  of  this  kind  *,  where 
he  fays,  the  frequent  concuffions  of  the  heart 
were  fo  violent  and  ftrong,  as  not  only  to 
luxate,  but  even  to  break  fome  of  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  ribs. 

Marchettis  in  his  anatomy,  tells  us,  that  he 
found  a  heart  fo  big,  as  to  poflefs  the  whole 
thorax,  and  the  ventricles  of  a  prodigious  ex¬ 
tent,  chiefly  the  right,  that  a  natural  fized 
heart  might  be  contained  in  it. 

But  among  the  rarer  caufes  of  this  preter¬ 
natural  diftenfion  of  its  ventricles,  we  may 
reckon  the  air,  which  has  been  fometimes 
found  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  diftending 
them  immenfely. 

In  a  woman,  who  died  fuddenly,  Ruyfch 
found  the  heart  of  a  ftupendous  magnitude, 
from  the  air,  with  which  it  was  full,  contain- 
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ing  fc-arce  any  blood,  as  appeared  from  enter¬ 
ing  the  point  of  a  knife  into  it,  the  heart 
fuddenly  fubfiding,  as  if  one  had  pundtured  a 
bladder  full  of  air. 

Morbid  diffedtions  convinee  us,  that  in  the 
heart  have  been  found,  inflammations — fuppu- 
rations — erofions* 

I  fhall  add  to  that  of  our  late  King  an  in- 
ftance  of  this  fort,  from  the  Academ.  des  Sci¬ 
ences — -Where,  upon  opening  the  body  of 
the  Duke  of  Brunfwick,  the  heart  was  found 
eroded  by  ulcers,  and  the  right  ventricle  ap¬ 
peared  burft,  from  fuch  an  ulceration  and 
erofion. 

Morand,  in  the  fame  papers,  furniflies  us 
with  another  more  furprizing  inftance — -Who, 
upon  fearching  after  the  caufe  of  fudden  death 
in  the  body  of  a  nobleman,  there  appeared, 
upon  flitting  up  the  pericardium,  a  large  mafs 
of  congealed  blood,  and  in  the  left  ventricle, 
a  perforation,  which  was  equal  to  eight  lines 
in  length,  and  the  flefhy  fubftance  of  the  heart 
appeared  fo  infirm,  that  the  probe  made  its 
way  through,  in  every  part,  by  its  own  weight. 

— -The  two  foregoing  extraordinary  cafes  we 
meet  with,  in  the  Acad,  des  Sciences  for  the 
year  1732,  under  the  following  title,  Sur 

Quelques 
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Quclques  Accidens  remarquables  dans  les  Organes 
de  la  Circulation  du  Sang, 

When  the  caufe  of  a  gangrene  in  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  old  people  lies  in  the  weaknefs  of 
the  heart,  fo  as  to  be  unable  to  propel  the 
blood  into  the  extremities,  we  may  well  de- 
fpair  of  a  cure. 

In  the  following  hiftories,  the  powers  of  the 
heart  feem  to  have  been  fo  weak,  as  not  to  be 
able  to  dilentangle  the  veiTels,  which  were 
folded  together  by  the  flighted  preffure  that 
could  be. 

Tulpius  records  a  remarkable  cafe  of  an  old 
dotard,  who  had  long  ftruggled  with  weak¬ 
nefs,  and  the  heat  of  the  parts  fo  far  extin- 
guiihed,  that  every  the  leaft  preffure  upon  any 
part  of  the  body  was  immediately  followed  with 
a  gangrene ;  fo  that  in  a  fhort  time  every  part 
about  him  was  almoft  mortified  before  the  poor 
miferable  wretch  was  actually  dead. 

The  celebrated  Van  Swieten  tells  us,  that 
he  had  feen  himfelf  a  refembling  cafe  in  a 
woman  of  90,  whofe  extreme  parts  were  not 
only  mortified  before  fhe  died,  but  alfo  the 
cheek  which  lay  on  the  pillow  while  fhe  flept. 
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From  polypous  concretions,  whether  formed 
in  the  heart  or  in  its  greater  veffels,  arife  many 
irregular  and  terrible  fymptoms. 

Sometimes  they  have  been  found  lying  loofe 
in  the  cavity  of  the  heart — at  other  times 
they  have  been  found  adhering  to  the  velTels 
themfelves,  and  to  the  columnae  and  auricles 
of  the  heart  •,  of  which  there  is  a  very  re- 
markable  one,  both  hiftory  and  reprefentation, 

in  Bartholine’s  Centuriae. - Thofe  who  are 

curious  to  know  more  of  this  matter,  may 
confult  Malpighius’s  treatife  of  the  polypus 
of  the  heart,  who  was  the  firlt  (and  lince  him 
Ruyfch)  who  threw  any  light  upon  this  fub-^ 
ject,  which  before  his  time  was  entirely  in  the 
dark. 

/ 

There  is  but  little  hope  of  curing  a  con¬ 
firmed  polypus.  All  that  can  be  aimed  at,  is, 
to  dilute  the  blood,  and  fo  throw  it  into  a 
Hate  moll  remote  from  concretion,  i.  e.  to  in¬ 
troduce  by  art  that  cachochymy  which  con- 
fills  in  the  blood’s  being  too  thin,  to  the  end 
the  polypus  may  not  be  increafed  by  the  ap- 
pofition  of  new  matter,  but  by  degrees  be 
worn  aw’ay  by  the  conllant  attrition  of  the 
blood,  which  is  every  moment  pafling  by  it. 
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PR7E  L E C  TI  O  TERTIA. 


HAVING  confidered  the  heart  with  its 
pericardium,  we  come  next  to  the  de~ 
fcription  of  the  lungs. 

The  bags  of  the  pleura  are  exa&ly  filled  by 
the  lunge,  which  are  two  large  fpungy  bodies 
filling  the  whole  cavity  of  the  thorax,  one 
being  feated  in  the  right  fide,  the  other  in 
the  left,  parted  by  the  mediaftinum  and  heart, 
and  of  a  figure  anfwering  to  that  of  the  ca¬ 
vity  which  contains  them  ;  that  is,  convex 
next  the  ribs,  concave  next  the  diaphragm, 
and  irregularly  flatted  and  deprefled  nextthe 
mediaftinum  and  heart. 

The  right  lung  is  larger  than  the  left,  an- 
fwerable  to  that  cavity  of  the  breaft,  and  to 
the  obliquity  of  the  mediaftinum,  and  more 
frequently  divided  or  half  cut  through  into 
three  diftinct  lobes  or  portions;  but  the  left 
lung  is  not  fo  often  divided  into  three. 

At  the  lower  edge  of  the  left  lung  there  is 
an  indented  notch  or  finus,  (and  which  Eu- 
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ftachius  has  taken  care  to  exprefs  in  his  Ta¬ 
bles)  oppofite  to  the  apex  of  the  heart,  which 
is  therefore  never  covered  by  that  lung  even 
in  the  flrongefl  infpirations,  and  confequently 
the  apex  of  the  heart  may  always  flrike  againfl 
the  ribs,  the  lungs  not  furrounding  the  heart 
in  the  manner  commonly  taught. 

The  fubflance  of  the  lungs  is  almofl  all 
fpungy,  being  made  up  of  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  membranous  cells/  and  of  different 
forts  of  veffels  fpread  among  the  cells,  in  in¬ 
numerable  ramifications. 

This  whole  mafs  is  covered  by  a  membrane 
reflected  from  each  pleura.  Betwixt  the  lungs 
and  pleura  is  found  a  watery  or  ferous  va¬ 
pour,  of  a  coagulable  nature,  like  that  of 
the  pericardium,  which  vapour  tranfudes  from 
the  furface  of  the  lungs  and  pleura,  (fee  the 
celebrated  Kaau ,  de  perfpirat.  diffia  Hippocrati 
per  univerfum  corpus  anatomice  illuftrata )  and  is 
fometimes  accumulated  fo  as  to  form  a  dropfy 
of  the  thorax. 

The  chief  veffels  of  which  the  fubflance 
of  the  lungs  is  compofed  are  the  air  veffels  and 
blood  veffels  *,  the  air  veffels  make  the  chief 
part,  and  are  termed  bronchia,  and  which  are 
branches  or  ramifications  of  a  large  canal, 

partly 
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partly  cartilaginous  and  partly  membranous, 
called  trachea  or  afpera  arteria. 

The  trachea  or  afpera  arteria  is  a  tube  or 
canal,  extended  from  the  mouth  down  to  the 
lungs.  The  larynx  or  head  of  the  trachea 
forms  the  protuberance  in  the  upper  and  an¬ 
terior  part  of  the  neck,  called  commonly 
pomum  adami. 

It  is  conftituted  of  five  cartilages,  viz.  the 
cartilago  thyroides,  which  is  the  anterior  and 
largeft,  cricoides  the  inferior,  and  bafis  of  the 
reft  ;  two  arytenoides,  the  pofterior  and 
fmalleft;  and  the  epiglottis,  which  is  above  all 
the  reft. 

The  ventricles  or  facculi,  mentioned  by  the 
antients  and  reftored  by  Morgagni,  (who  has 
given  an  excellent  defcription  of  them,  and 
of  the  whole  ftrudture  of  the  afpera  arteria) 
lie  under  the  glottis,  and  are  formed  by  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  internal  membrane  of  the 
larynx. 

The  larynx  ferves  particularly  to  admit  and 
let  out  the  matter  of  refpiration  ;  and  the 
i  folidity  of  the  pieces  of  which  it  is  com- 
pofed  hinders  not  only  external  objects,  but 
alfo  any  hard  thing  which  we  fwallow,  from 
difordering  this  pafiage.  The  glottis  being  a 

I  very 
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very  narrow  flit  modifies  the  air  which  we 
breathe,  and  as  it  is  very  eafily  dilated  and 
contracted,  it  forms  the  different  tones  of  the 
voice,  chiefly  by  means  of  the  different  muf- 
cles  inferted  in  the  arytenoide  cartilages. 

The  facility  of  varying  and  changing  the 
tone  of  the  voice  depends  on  the  flexibility  of 
the  cartilages  of  the  larynx,  and  decreafes  in 
proportion  as  we  advance  in  age,  becaufe  thefe 
cartilages  gradually  harden  and  oflify,  though 
not  equally  foon  in  all  perfons. 

The  general  ufe  of  the  epiglottis  is  to  cover 
the  glottis  like  a  penthoufe,  and  thereby  hin¬ 
der  any  thing  from  falling  into  it,  when  we 
eat  or  drink*,  and  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe 
when  we  laugh  or  talk  at  the  time  of  fwal- 
lowing. 

Haller  tells  us,  that  upon  tracing  the  caufe 
of  low  voice,  and  at  laft  an  entire  lofs  of 
fpeech  in  a  woman.  He  found  that  one  half 
of  the  epiglottis  was  covered  with  an  ulcerous 
.  tumor  here  and  there  eroded,  and  which  he 
imagined  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  defect  in  her 
voice,  and  was  aftonifhed  that  fhe  was  not 
fuffocated. 

The  anterior  and  convex  fide  of  the  larynx 
is  covered  with  the  thyroide  gland.  The 
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learned  Morgagni  has  remarked,  that  this 
gland  is  reprefented  double  by  moft  authors, 
though  in  reality  it  is  Tingle,  and  refembles  the 
moon  in  its  increafe,  the  horns  pointing  up- 
awards. 

Euftachius  has  very  accurately  delineated 
this  gland,  in  his  Anatomical  Tables,  but  it 
is  there  four  times  fmaller  than  natural. 

With  regard  to  its  ufe — notwithftanding  the 
>  excretory  du£ts  have  not  been  afcertained,  yet 
t  it  is  probable,  from  its  fituation  and  connexion 
f  with  the  trachea  and  asfophagus,  that  they 
j  pour  a  lubricating  fluid  into  them,  and  it  is 
i  not  likely,  that  fo  large  a  gland  upon  the  tra- 
)  chea  fhould  be  fo  clofely  connected  in  that 
|  place  without  fome  ufe. 

Tumors  very  often  happen  in  this  gland ; 

I  but  fuch  a  fwelling  is  not  properly  a  bron- 
}  chocele,  (though  Tome  times  fo  mifc  ailed)  but 
t  a  ftruma. 

In  morbid  bodies  this  gland  has  been  found 
\  enlarged  to  an  extraordinary  bignefs,  fo  as  to 
i  reach  down  almoft  to  the  clavicles;  and  in  fuch 
)  cafes  they  generally  turn  fcirrhous  ;  when  it  is 
!  very  large,  neither  any  inward  medicine  nor 
1  outward  application  can  diffolve  it.  Neither 
|  would  any  prudent  furgeon,  I  prefume,  at- 
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tempt  to  extirpate  fuch  a  large  tumor,  for  fear 
of  an  haemorrhage,  or  wounding  the  recur¬ 
rent  nerves.  And  Petit,  in  his  Edit,  of  Pal- 
fin’s  anatomy,  vol.  II.  chap.  ix.  p.  313,  gives 
us  a  fufficient  caution,  in  telling  the  ftory  of 
a  daring  furgeon,  whofe  patient  in  fuch  a  cafe 
expired  under  his  hands,  to  the  great  fcandal 
of  the  profeflion. 

t  . 

There  are  other  forts  of  tumors  feated  in 
the  forepart  of  the  neck,  and  particularly  de- 
fcribed  by  Albucafis,  and  which  defcription  I 
fhall  tranfcribe  from  Dr.  Friend* 

In  treating  of  a  bronchocele,  or  a  rupture  in 
the  forepart  of  the  neck,  which  he  fays  is 
molt  frequent  in  women,  he  is  fuller  than  the 
Greeks  or  Celfus ;  he  makes  two  fpecies,  one 
like  a  tumor  which  contains  fome  grofs  fub- 
ftance,  the  other  like  an  aneurifm.  But  tho’ 
he  is  fo  bold  in  ufing  the  knife,  he  advifes  the 
operation  only  in  the  former  cafe ;  and  even 
not  there  neither  unlefs  the  tumor  be  loofe, 
and  little,  and  enclofed  in  a  cyftis. 

Sometimes  thefe  excrefcencies  are  full  of 
water,  and  fometimes  they  have  nothing  in 
them  but  air. 

This  is  a  very  frequent  diftemper  in  thofe 
countries  where  they  drink  great  quantities  of 
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cold  water,  efpecially  where  they  do  not  cool 
their  waters  in  fnow,  as  in  other  warm  cli¬ 
mates  *,  but  pour  ice  into  it,  as  the  way  is  with 
the  ordinary  people  who  live  upon  the  black 
mountains  of  Genoa  and  Piedmont.  The 
matter  of  fadb  is  as  true,  as  that  they  them- 
felves  attribute  it  to  the  drinking  this  water; 
and  from  the  nature  of  cold,  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  perhaps  to  account  for  the  effedt.  And 
that  the  coldnefs  not  only  of  the  liquors,  but 
of  the  climate  itfelf  in  other  countries,  may 
produce  the  fame  effedts,  feems  to  be  plain, 
from  the  obfervations  we  find  in  writers,  that 
thefe  fwellings  about  the  throat  and  head,  are 
more  frequent  among  the  northern  nations 
than  the  fouthern. 

We  have  feveral  inftances  of  difeafes  which 
are  peculiar  to  fome  particular  country,  and 
feldom  known  any  where  elfe.  Thus  in  Eu¬ 
rope  the  plica  polonica  is  proper  to  the  Poles — 
the  feurvy  to  the  borderers  upon  the  Baltic 
Sea — and  the  guttur  tumidum  to  fuch  as 
dwell  below  the  Alps.  Thus  in  Afia,  the 
vena  medinenfis  or  dracunculus  is  peculiar  to  > 
the  Arabians.  So  in  Africa,  the  eliphantiafis 
was  always  the  peculiare  malum  iEgypti,  as 
we  learn  from  Pliny. 
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The  following  quotation  from  De  la  Faye’s 
notes  upon  Dionis,  des  Operations  de  Chirurgie , 
p.  640,  will  fhew  that  a  true  bronchocele  takes 
place  here  fometimes. 

cc  Le  Goetre,  comme  Dionis  le  remarque, 
“  n’eft  pas  une  hernie,  parce  qu’il  n’eft  pas 
«  forme  de  parties  deplacees..  Mais  il  furvi- 
ent  quelquefois  a  la  gorge  une  veritable 
46  hernie  qu’on  peut  appeller  proprement  bron- 
<c  chocele  ou  hernie  de  la  trachee  artere;  car 
“  elle  eft  formee  par  le  deplacement  d’une 
44  partie  de  la  membrane  interieure  de  ce  con- 
duit.  Cette  membrane  en  fe  dilatant  pafie 
cc  entre  les  anneaux  cartilagineux  de  la  tra- 
chee  artere,  et  forme  a  la  partie  anterieure 
cc  du  col  un  tumeur  molaffe,  fans  douleur,  de 
“  meme  couleur  que  la  peau,  et  qui  s’etend 
**  quand  on  retient  fon  haleine.  Cette  efpece 
de  maladie  dont  M.  Muys  dans  fes  obferva- 
tc  tions,  et  Manget  dans  fes  notes  fur  Bar- 
bette,  font  mention,  eft  fort  rare,  et  nuit 
«  beaucoup  a  la  voix  et  a  la  refpiration.” 

The  afpera  arteria  or  windpipe,  confifting 
of  femicircular  cartilaginous  fegments  with 
their  back  parts  membranous  and  connec¬ 
ted  together  by  ftrong  mufcular  ligaments^ 
gives  a  free  ingrefs  and  egrefs  to  the  air  from 
the  glottis  which  is  always  open,  and  lined 
with  a  fmooth  lubricated  membrane,  fo  that 
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it  will  expand  circularly  by  the  air,  give  way 
to  the  aefophagus  in  deglutition,  follow  the 
pofture  on  bending  of  the  neck,  and  become 
either  elongated  or  contracted,  as  there  may 
be  occafion.  The  whole  membrane,  which 
conftitutes  the  back  of  the  trachea,  where  the 
circular  cartilages  are  deficient,  is  befet  with 
fmall  glands,  which  feparate  an  unctuous  hu¬ 
mour,  difcharged  by  their  ducts,  into  the  ca^ 
vity  of  the  trachea. 

This  canal  is  lined  on  the  infide  by  a  fine 
membrane  fo  extremely  fenfible,  that  nature 
has  placed  it  as  a  guard  to  watch  at  the  door 
of  our  breath  and  life,  that  we  might  not  be 
fuffocated  by  any  particles  falling  into  the  tra¬ 
chea-,  for  all  bodies  irritate  it  but  the  pure 
air  even  a  drop  of  clear  water  excites  a  con- 
vulfive  and  troublefome  cough,  which  does 
not  ceafe  till  the  liquor  is  ejected.  This  mem¬ 
brane  has  feveral  fmall  ducts  (as  has  been  ob- 
ferved)  opening  into  it,  which  continually  pour 
out  a  mucilaginous  fluid,  and  which  is  of  the 
greateft  ufe  in  defending  it  from  being  injured 
by  any  acrimonious  particles  that  may  float  in 
the  air.— This  mucus,  when  left  long  undif- 
turbed,  may  become  fo  tough  and  folid  as  to 
take  the  form  of  blood  veflfels  ;  which,  as 
Ruyfch  juftly  obfervcs,  has  made  fome  of  the 
mod  diligent  obfervators  give  us  hiftories  of 
clufters  of  veflfels  of  great  bulk  being  at  once 
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eje&ed  by  coughing,  (Tulpius  among  others 
has  done  this  with  two  figures  reprefenting, 
as  he  thought,  the  vefifels  coughed  up)  whereas 
in  fad  it  was  only  matter  infpiflated  and 
moulded  in  the  lungs. 

) 

If  the  windpipe  be  injured  even  with  a 
large  wound,  and  the  air  has  a  free  pafiage 
into  the  lungs,  that  wound  will  not  always 
prove  mortal ;  there  are  cafes  which  inconteft- 
ably  prove  this,  in  which  people  being  weary 
of  their  lives  have  laid  violent  hands  on  them- 
felves,  or  in  which  the  throat  has  been  cut  by 
robbers,  and  yet  they  have  been  cured. 

There  are  many  who  believe  all  wounds  of 
the  trachea  mortal,  and  fome  have  declared  as 
much  in  their  writings.  But  the  true  ftate  of 
the  cafe  is,  that  when  any  of  the  large  adja¬ 
cent  blood  veffels  are  wounded,  it  is  from  the 
injury  done  to  them  that  the  patient  dies. 

In  Heifler’s  obfervations,  there  is  an  in- 
ftance  of  a  gun-fhot  wound  of  the  trachea 
cured,  and  where  a  piece  of  the  trachea  was 
carried  away.  (See  ob.  80.) — and  of  which, 
fays  he,  as  much  as  I  can  call  to  mind,  I  have 
not  met  with  an  example  of  in  other  authors. 

Van  Swieten  remembers  a  foldier  who  ufed 
to  beg  his  way,  and  make  a  (how  of  a  large 
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wound  or  aperture  in  the  windpipe,  which  he 
would  flop  with  a  fpunge,  and  then  he  could 
fpeak  very  well,  but  by  opening  the  hole  he 
loft  his  voice.  This  accident  arofe  from  part 
of  the  windpipe  being  torn  off  by  a  bullet  in 
battle,  fo  that  the  lips  of  the  wound  could  not 
be  afterwards  brought  together  without  leav¬ 
ing  a  confiderable  aperture,  yet  he  furvived 
the  accident  many  years. 

This  laft  cafe  brings  to  my  remembrance  a 
device  I  ufed  in  a  wound  of  this  part,  which 
a  gentlewoman  under  a  difcontent  of  mind 
had  inflicfted  upon  herfelf  with  a  razor,  juft 
below  the  larynx,  between  the  thyroide  and 
cricoide  cartilages,  with  a  lofs  of  part  of  the 
fubftance  of  the  latter;  as  there  was  here  (be- 
fides  bringing  the  divided  parts  as  near  toge¬ 
ther  as  poflible)  another  intention,  that  of  con¬ 
tributing  to  reftore  the  lofs  of  fubftance- — I  re- 
colle&ed  Marchetti’s  contrivance  in  a  fiftula 
which  penetrated  the  afpera  arteria,  and  which 
I  ftiall  give  in  his  own  words,  “  Multas  fanavi 
“  fiftulas  colli,  potiffimum  vero  qua  laboravit 
cc  adolefcens  quatuordecim  annorum,  in  parte 
cc  ejufdem  anteriori,  infra  laryngem,  oborto 
4C  primum  ex  contufione  tumore,  cui  a  barbi- 
“  tonfore  fanato,  fuperftes  fuit  ftftula  inter 
“  utrumque  annulum  afperae  arterige,  cum  lse- 
“  hone  utriufque  cartilaginis,  ex  qua  fpiritus  ef- 
cc  fiabatur.”  Having  firft  prepared  him  (he  fays) 
<c  Deveni  ad  topica-,  et  primo  quidem  quatuor 
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integumcnta  dilatavi  turunda  ex  fpongia, 
u  deinde  fcalpro  airaforio  partes  ipfas  carti - 
cc  lagineas  utrinque  Itefas  accurate  ahrafi ,  turn 
filamenta  arida  fupra  eafdem  applicui ;  poft 
sc  modum  unguento  iridis,  quod  occalefcere 
<c  cceperat,  in  parte  carnofa  attrivi.  Tandem 
L<m  globulis  ex  filamentis,  imbutis  unguento  ex 
tutia,  cavitatem  opplevi ;  atq-,  fenfim  et  fen- 
fim  imminutis  globulis,  cerato  ex  diachalci- 
“  tide,  cum  filamentis  aridis  cicatrice  fiftulam 
“  obduxi.— Vide  Marchettis  Obs.  Medico.— 
Chirurgicar.  Ob.  37,  p.  52. 

In  imitation  of  the  above  method  I  fiightly 
(every  other  day)  fcratched  the  edges  of  the 
wound  in  the  trachea  with  a  fcalpel,  drefling  it 
up  with  dry  lint  and  a  retentive  bandage,  go¬ 
ing  on  thus  for  about  three  weeks,  I  had  the 
pleafure  to  fee  the  opening  contrad  apace, 
when  my  patient,  in  the  abfence  of  her  nurfe, 
and  undefirous  of  living,  accomplifhed  what 
Hie  had  before  mifcarried  in,  (the  deftroying 
herfelf)  by  giving  herfelf  a  fecond  wound,  and 
dividing  the  left  carotid  artery  hereby  depriv¬ 
ing  me  of  the  expectation  I  reafonably  had  of 
fucceeding  in  the  cure. 

The  ingenious  Dr.  Muzell,  author  of  fbme 
medical  and  chirurgical  cafes,  which  occurred 
to  him  in  the  Chari te  at  Berlin,  aflures  us, 
that  he  had  ieen  the  good  effe&s  of  fcarifica- 
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tion  in  much  the  fame  manner,  in  many  cafes, 
particularly  ulcers  of  the  velum  palati,  and 

fiftulas  in  pcrinaeo - Patience  and  a  conftant 

repetition  of  the  fcarification  is  required ;  for 
it  is  difficult  to  touch  all  the  parts  with  the 
lancet,  and  they  do  not  heal,  till  they  become 
raw  and  inflamed ;  he  further  fays,  that  he 
once  faw  this  method  profecuted  with  fuccefs 
in  a  diforder  of  the  nofe,  where  there  was  a 
confiderable  aperture  in  the  cartilaginous  part 
of  the  left  noftril,  which,  after  a  long  conti¬ 
nuance  of  the  fcarification,  was  cured.  He  di¬ 
rects  that  the  incifions  ffiould  always  be  made 
as  near  as  poffible  to  each  other,  and  to  be  re¬ 
peated  twice  a  day  till  the  callofities  are  gone, 
and  equal  granulations  of  fleffi  appear. 

Upon  the  facility  with  which  even  fome  of 
the  molt  complicated  wounds  of  the  trachea 
arteria  have  been  cured,  bronchotomy  has, 
both  by  the  antients  and  moderns,  been  prin¬ 
cipally  eitablifhed. 

Sometimes  extraneous  bodies  are  fo  engaged 
in  the  aefophagus,  that  we  can  neither  extradt 
nor  deprefs  them.  And  this  happens  when 
the  extraneous  body  is  of  a  confiderable  bulk, 
i  and  comprefles  the  trachea  arteria  to  fuch  a  de¬ 
gree,  that  the  patient  is  in  imminent  danger 
of  fuffocation. 

K  2 
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Habicot  (Quedion  Chirurgicale  fur  la  Bron- 
chotomie  cap.  1 6.)  in  this  extremity  infills 
upon  the  operation  being  performed  as  it  ought 
to  have  been  (fays  he)  on  him,  who  on  a  fefti- 
val  day,  fwallowed  a  fmall  bone  of  a  leg  of 
mutton,  which  remaining  in  his  pharynx,  fuf- 
focated  him  in  the  prefence  of  the  phyficians 
and  furgeons,  who  did  not  relieve  him  by  this 
method. 

A  boy  fwallowed  nine  pidoles  wrapt  up  in 
a  linnen  cloth,  in  order  to  hide  them  from  rob¬ 
bers,  but  this  bundle  being  too  big,  (lopped 
at  the  narrowed  part  of  the  pharynx.  He  was 
almod  fuffocated  from  the  preffure  made  on 
the  trachea  j  his  neck  and  countenance  was  fo 
inflated,  that  his  acquaintance  did  not  know 
him.  Habicot,  feeing  him  in  fuch  danger, 
and  not  able  to  diflodge  it,  performed  bron- 
diotomy  upon  film  •,  this  was  no  fooner  done, 
than  the  inflation  and  livid  colour  of  the  neck 
and  face  difappeared.  And  he  made  the  parcel 
defcend  into  the  domach  by  means  of  a  whale¬ 
bone  probe.  Eight  or  ten  days  after,  the  pa¬ 
tient  at  different  times,  difcharged  the  nine 
pidoles  by  dool. — This  operation  may  alfo  be 
of  another  ufe  than  to  make  the  patient  re- 
fpire,  and  which  Habicot  does  not  mention, 
and  that  is  to  open  a  palfage  for  the  extrac¬ 
tion  of  bodies  which  flip  into  the  trachea,  and 
are  engaged  in  it. 


Haller 
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Haller  tells  us  in  his  Pathological  Obferva- 
tions,  that  he  diflfe&ed  a  boy  who  had  been 
fuddenly  choaked  by  a  filberd,  which  had  ftuck 
below  the  glottis,  under  the  inferior  ligaments, 
below  the  thyroide  cartilage,  immediately  above 
the  orifice  of  the  afpera  arteria.  This  misfor¬ 
tune,  fays  he,  might  probably  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  by  bronchotomy,  if,  when  the  accident 
happened,  the  afperia  arteria  had  been  imme¬ 
diately  opened,  and  fo  the  fatal  nut  taken  out 
with  a  fpoon. 

The  following  cafe,  though  not  relievable  by 
fuch  an  operation,  I  mention  only  as  a  very 
extraordinary  inftance  of  fuffocation,  from  the 
fame  author — A  girl  of  ten  years  of  age,  and 
whofe  only  complaint  was  worms  ;  in  differing 
her,  he  found  the  mouth  and  throat  quite  full, 
two  of  which  he  alfo  found  in  the  afpera  arte¬ 
ria,  near  the  feat  of  the  heart,  and  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  lungs. 

Our  countryman  Willis  feems  to  have  been 
the  firft,  who  in  fuch  cafes  thought  of  per¬ 
forming  the  operation  of  bronchotomy — Willis 
being  once  oppofed  in  a  cafe  which  required  it, 
the  patient  died,  and  he  afterwards  performed 
it  in  the  prefence  of  thofe  who  were  againft 
it,  and  very  eafily  extracted  a  long  and  trian¬ 
gular  bone. 


Heifer 
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Heifler  tells  us,  that  he  performed  it  on  a 
young  man,  by  making  a  longitudinal  incifion, 
upon  the  trachea,  and  then  cut  through  four 
or  five  rings  longitudinally,  and  took  out  a 
mufhroom. 

We  are  alfo  told,  that  Rauu  opened  the 
trachea,  in  order  to  extradl  a  bean,  which  had 
flipped  into  the  larynx. 

The  obfervations  are  fo  many,  which  might 
be  adduced  to  prove  the  fafenefs  of  the  opera- 
don,  (and  if  an  operation  fo  confiderable  has 
been  performed  with  fuccefs  in  a  fwelling  and 
inflammation  of  this  part,  it  mufl  fucceed  much 
more  furely,  when  it  is  performed  on  a  found 
part,  whofe  fun&ions  are  only  interrupted  by 
the  prefence  of  an  extraneous  body)  that  we 
mufl  neceffarily  impute  the  death  of  fuch  pa¬ 
tients,  to  the  timidity  of  thofe  called  unto  their 
afliflance. 

Verdue  allures  us,  that  this  operation  was  in 
his  time  fuccefsfully  performed  by  a  furgeon, 
who  was  fo  dexterous,  as  to  extradl  by  it  a 
fmall  bone  through  the  opening,  after  which, 
the  wound  of  the  trachea  was  foon  cured. 
Without  this  fpeedy  and  bold  operation,  con¬ 
tinues  he,  nothing  but  death  could  have  been 
expected. 

Let 
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Let  this  ferve  us  as  a  caution  on  fimilar  oc- 
caflons,  and  let  us  not  be  fo  cowardly  and  ti¬ 
morous,  as  to  let  a  patient  die  without  affift- 
ance  *  for  in  cafes  of  neceflity  every  thing  is  to 
be  rifked. 

We  now  and  then  meet  with  wounds  of  the 
throat,  through  which  the  food  efcapes;  we  are 
not  for  this  reafon  always  to  fuppofe,  that  the 

sefophagus  and  trachea  are  wounded - Thefe 

wounds  paffing  fometimes  only  between  the 
glottis  and  root  of  the  tongue. 

Young  furgeons  fhould  know,  that  a  confi- 
derable  and  fudden  emphyfema  is  an  occur¬ 
rence  not  unufual  in  penetrating  wounds  of  the 
trachea,  and  this  happens  when  the  wound  is 
very  fmall,  or  that  in  the  trachea  is  not  op- 
polite  to  that  of  the  integuments  *,  owing  to 
which  it  is  that  the  air  infinuates  itfelf  into 
the  cellular  membrane,  not  only  of  the  neck, 
but  the  head,  breaft,  belly,  fcrotum,  and  even 
the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  an  inllance  of 
which  I  lately  law. — I  fhall  fay  more  of  this 
fymptom  under  my  reflections  upon  the  lungs. 

The  bronchial  glands  are  of  various  fizes, 
fome  larger,  fome  fmaller  ^  they  are  of  a  blackilh 
colour,  and  are  connected  by  a  cellular  fub- 
Itance  to  the  lowefl:  part  of  the  trachea,  and 
to  the  diviiions  of  the  bronchia,  and  are  fup- 

pofed 
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pofed  to  communicate  by  fmall  openings  with 
the  cavity  of  the  bronchia. 

The  bronchia  have  their  origin  from  the 
trachea,  and  are  firfl:  divided  into  branches  af¬ 
terwards  fubdivided  again,  and  into  almoft  in¬ 
numerable  ramifications  :  they  finally  terminate 
in  thofe  fmall  cells  or  veficles,  which  form  the 
greater  part  of  the  fubftance  of  the  lungs. 

In  two  or  three  bodies  dying  of  peripneu- 
monies.  Dr.  Haller  found  thefe  cells  loaded 
with  blood,  that  a  great  part  of  the  lungs  were 
become  quite  black,  and  though  the  lungs  na¬ 
turally  fwim  when  put  into  water,  thefe  on 
the  contrary  funk,  wherefore,  he  concludes, 
that  it  is  not  in  the  veflels  only  that  the  blood 
of  perfons  in  a  peripneumony  is  congefted,  but 
that  there  is  a  true  error  loci ;  and  that  the 
blood  exhales  into  the  veficles  of  the  lungs, 
inftead  of  that  fubtle  vapour  with  which  they 
are  naturally  moiftened. 

Hence  we  are  able  to  derive  a  truer  idea  of 
the  nature  of  inflammations  in  general ;  and 
that  the  blood  in  fuch  cafes  is  not  alone  fhut 
up  within  the  veflels  of  the  inflamed  part,  but 
that  there  is  an  effufion  of  it  alfo  into  the  cel¬ 
lular  membrane- - This  new,  or  rather  re¬ 

vived  theory  of  inflammations  (for  he  is  fo 
candid  as  to  fay,  H<ec  eft  antiquijjima  infiamati- 
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tionis  theoria ,  quam  Galenus  propofuit )  he  has 
beautifully  confirmed  by  inftances  deduced 
from  fome  particular  cafes  of  furgery,  and 
which  you  will  meet  with  in  the  firft  volume  of 
his  Elementa  Phifiolog.  and  further  illuftrated 
in  his  Pathological  Obfervations, 

All  the  bronchial  cells  are  furrounded  by  a 
very  fine  reticular  texture  of  the  fmall  extre¬ 
mities  of  arteries  and  veins,  which  communi¬ 
cate  every  way  with  each  other. 

The  blood  vefiels  of  the  lungs  are  of  two 
kinds  ;  one  common,  called  the  pulmonary  ar¬ 
teries  and  veins  •,  the  other  proper,  called  the 
bronchial  artery  and  vein. 

The  pulmonary  artery  goes  out  from  the 
right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  its  trunk,  hav¬ 
ing  run  almoft  dire&ly  upwards  as  high  as 
the  curvature  of  the  aorta,  is  divided  into  two 
lateral  branches,  one  called  the  right,  the 
other  the  left  pulmonary  artery. 

The  right  artery  pafies  under  the  curvature 
of  the  aorta,  and  is  conlequently  longer  than 
the  left.  They  both  run  to  the  lungs,  and 
are  difperfed  through  their  whole  fubftance  by 
ramifications  nearly  like  thofe  of  the  bronchia. 
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The  pulmonary  veins,  having  been  diftri- 
buted  through  the  lungs  in  the  fame  manner, 
go  out  on  each  fide  by  two  great  branches 
which  open  laterally  into  the  refervoir  or  muf- 
cular  bag  of  the  left  auricle.  Thefe  three  or¬ 
ders  of  velfels,  with  their  courfe  and  nume¬ 
rous  divifions,  will  beffc  be  underftood  by  fee¬ 
ing  fome  preparation  of  them. 

Befides  thefe  capital  blood  veffels  there  are 
two  others,  called  the  bronchial  artery  and 
vein  by  Ruyfch,  who  defcribed  and  gave 
them  that  denomination,  becaufe  creeping  or 
fpreading  upon  the  bronchia,  they  are  extended 
even  to  their  extremities. 

The  great  veffels  appear  defined  for  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs. 
The  bronchial  velfels  are  fuppofed  to  ferve  for 
their  nutrition.  For  it  appears  to  be  a  con- 
ftant  rule  of  nature,  that  the  vifcera,  which 
change  by  their  fabric  the  common  humours 
brought  to  them  for  the  ufe  of  the  whole 
body,  have  ftill  other  arteries  peculiar  to  them- 
felves,  which  bring  the  vital  blood  appointed 
for  their  nutrition. 

The  lungs  are  the  principal  organs  of  re- 
fpiration — hereby  it  is  that  parts  noxious  and 
redundant  are  exhaled  from  the  blood,  and 

there- 
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therefore  not  improperly  defined  by  fome  the 
pulmonary  tranfpiration. 

Refpiration  is  alfo  necefTary  to  facilitate  the 
paffage  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  by 
which  means  it  has  the  cohefion  of  its  parts 
broken,  attenuated,  and  pounded  as  it  were* 
And  it  is  by  this  force,  that  the  abdomen  with 
all  its  vifcera  are  continually  comprefTed.  By 
virtue  of  this,  the  ftomach,  inteftines,  gall¬ 
bladder,  receptacle  of  the  chyle,  urinary 
bladder,  inteflinum  rectum,  and  the  uterus 
itfelf,  dilcharge  their  contents  ^  and  by  this 
aftion,  the  aliments  are  principally  ground  or 
diffolved,  and  the  blood  is  urged  through  the 
fluggifh  veffels  of  the  liver,  fpleen,  and  me- 
fentery. 

V 

We  fhould  fcarce  believe  that  part  of  the 
vital  vifcera  might  be  amputated  when  they 
are  expofed  by  wounds,  if  it  was  not  proved 
fafe  by  experience. 

We  read  in  Tulpius  of  a  man  who  received 
a  large  wound  under  his  left  bread,  part  of 
the  lungs  on  that  fide  protruded  through  the 
wound,  to  the  breadth  of  three  fingers,  which 
being  neglefted,  begun  to  mortify,  a  ligature 
was  immediately  made  round  it,  and  then  cut 
off  with  a  pair  of  fciffars,  to  the  quantity  of 
about  three  ounces,  in  fourteen  days  the  wound 
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was  healed,  and  the  man  furvived  for  fix  years 
afterwards. 

Hildanus  likewife  certifies,  that  part  of  the 
lungs  being  prolapfed  through  a  wound  of  the 
thorax,  it  vftas  afterwards  cut  off  with  a  hot 
inftrument  of  fteel,  the  patient  being  after¬ 
wards  cured. 

Nay  Celfus  formerly  boldly  pronounced, 
Si  quid  aut  ex  jpcinore^  liene  aut  pulmone  duntaxat 
extremo  depended?  id  pr<ecidatur, 

Ruyfch  tells  us,  (ob.  53.)  that  a  fervant 
being  wounded  in  the  bottom  of  the  fore-part 
of  the  thorax  into  its  cavity,  a  furgeon  was 
called,  who  feeing  fomething  thruft  out  of  the 
wound,  immediately  made  a  flrong  ligature 
about  the  whole  part  that  was  expelled,  think¬ 
ing  it  to  be  a  portion  of  the  omentum,  and 
immediately  fent  for  him  into  confultation ; 
but  upon  hearing  him  fay  that  the  wound 
was  not  inflidted  in  the  abdomen,  but  into 
the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  and  that  the  part 
thruft  out,  which  he  had  tied  with  the  liga¬ 
ture,  was  a  portion  of  the  lungs,  he  flood  like 
one  aftonifhed.  Things  being  thus  ftated, 
Ruyfch  advifed  him  to  leave  the  wound  as  it 
was,  till  he  found  that  part  of  the  lungs  inter¬ 
cepted  by  the  ligature  mortified,  hoping  that 
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it  would  be  then  feparated,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  lungs  healed  in  the  wound  itfelf, 
which  lb  happily  fucceeded,  that  the  patient 
was  cured  in  a  little  time  after. 

There  is  a  fymptom  which  is  fometimes  an 
attendant  on  penetrating  wounds  of  the  bread: 
and  lungs,  and  of  fo  extraordinary  a  nature, 
that  it  will  be  inexcufable  not  to  take  notice 
of  it.  It  is  the  emphyfema,  or  that  amazing 
inflation  which  arifes  from  the  air  veflfels  of 
the  lungs,  being  injured  by  the  wound,  fo  as 
to  depofit  their  injured  air  into  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax.  It  appears  from  medical  obferva- 
tions,  that  the  air  having  entered  the  cellular 
membrane  may  pervade  almoft  all  parts  of  the 
body,  and  produce  wonderful  tumors,  efpeci- 
ally  as  thefe  cells  are  every  where  open,  and 
form  one  continuous  cavity  throughout  the 
whole  body,  fo  that  none  of  the  cellular  fa¬ 
bric  is  excepted  from  this  communication, 
nay  even  the  vitreous  body  itfelf  of  the  eye 
has  received  the  flatus  of  an  emphyfema.  We 
meet  with  (in  the  Academ.  des  Sciences)  the 
hiftory  of  a  man  who  was  wounded  into  the 
thorax,  and  who,  before  his  death,  had  his 
whole  body  furprizingly  fwelled  with  one  of 
theie  kind  of  tumors,  excepting  the  foies  of 
his  feet  and  the  palms  of  his  hands;  upon  the 
thorax  the  tumor  was  eleven  inches  thick, 
and  upon  the  abdomen  nine,  the  eyes  in  this 
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fuhjedt  were  in  a  great  meafure  thruft:  out  of 
their  orbits,  from  the  cellular  membrane  beino- 
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diftended  with  a  great  quantity  of  air. 


There  is  another  cafe  of  this  kind  in  the 
fame  work,  of  a  fatal  emphyfema,  from  a  frac¬ 
ture  of  the  ribs,  the  fkin  remaining  entire. 


Wherever  fuch  inflations  are  found,  the 
curative  indication  directs  to  difcharge  the  elaf- 
tic  matter  from  the  cellular  membrane  which  it 
diftends.— Parey  gives  us  a  fair  inftance  of  the 
fuccefs  of  fcarification  in  a  cafe  of  this  nature. 
For  while  the  miferable  patient  was  given  over 
by  every  one,  a  fkilful  furgeon  (he  fays)  boldly 
perforated  the  fkin  with  a  great  many  very 
deep  fcarifications,  and  thereby  difcharged  the 
included  air,  fo  that  the  patient  was  reftored 
to  his  health,  and  in  a  manner  fnatched  from 
death. 

The  like  tumors  arife  from  a  putrefaction  of 
the  extravafated  humours,  fince  it  is  evident 
from  experience,  that  putrefaction  will  pro¬ 
duce  or  extricate  the  elaftic  matter  which  lay 
concealed  in  bodies,  and  which,  if  it  is  not 
real  air,  has  at  lead  the  fame  elaftic  power, 
by  which  it  will  expand  greatly  by  heat. 


The  air  dilating  itfelf  in  the  blood  after 
death  occafions  various  motions.  Haller  fays, 
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that  he  has  feen  the  blood  in  the  heart  of  ,a* 
young  man  filled  with  air,  to  refolve  itfelf  into 
froth  and  to  difcharge  itfelf  from  the  opening 
he  made  in  the  heart.  He  adds,  that  he  has 
alfo  feen  the  blood  difcharge  itfelf  from  the 
mouth  of  a  very  fine  woman  who  died  in  child¬ 
bed,  fo  as  to  fill  the  fhroud. 

There  are  many  cafes  of  this  nature*  and 
perhaps  this  is  the  only  caufe  of  the  bleeding 
in  dead  people,  which  the  fuperftition  of  the 
ancients  hath  regarded  as  an  index  of  divine 
vengeance,  which  difcovered  the  criminal  by 
this  bleeding  his  prefence  had  created  in  the 
body  of  the  perfon  he  had  deprived  of  life. 

To  return  to  our  reflexions  upon  the  lungs 
—Should  a  large  abfcefs  in  this  part  break 
fuddenly,  fo  that  the  matter  cannot  be  dif- 
charged  flowly,  and  in  a  fmall  quantity  at  a 
time,  by  coughing,  but  vents  itfelf  at  once 
in  a  violent  flood  into  the  windpipe,  fo  as  to 
fill  it,  there  will  be  no  paflage  left  for  the 
admiflion  of  the  air*,  v/hence  fudden  death. — 
I  faw  two  unhappy  inftances  of  this  not  long 
fince. 

Sometimes  the  abfcefs  burfling,  the  matter 
falls  into  the  cavity  of  the  breaft,  and  this 

I  with  a  fatal  event,  unlefs  there  is  a  paflage 
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made  for  its  difcharge  by  a  timely  aperture 
into  the  thorax. 

Boerhaave  faw,  he  tells  us,  in  the  body  of  one 
who  expired  of  a  fuppuration  in  the  thorax, 
that  the  lungs  on  one  fide  were  converted 
into  a  fack-full  of  matter,  of  fuch  a  prodigi¬ 
ous  bulk,  that  it  not  only  difplaced  the  heart 
from  its  fituation,  and  comprefied  the  lungs 
into  a  fmall  compafs,  but  like  wife  thruft  down 
the  diaphragm,  and  made  it  protuberate  into 
the  abdomen. 

Haller  likewife  faw  a  molt  terrible  diforder 
of  this  part,  in  a  body  which  he  opened — 
The  lungs  on  the  left  fide  were  not  to  be 
found,  but  inftead  of  them,  a  large  quantity 
of  matter ;  the  afpera  arteria  (which  if  himfelf 
had  not  feen,  he  fhould  fcarce  have  believed) 
and  the  larger  arteries  and  veins  opened  with 
wide  orifices  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  as 
if  they  had  been  cut  through,  fo  that  it  was 
very  hard  to  difcover  what  it  was  that  pre¬ 
vented  the  efflux  of  the  blood. 

i 

As  the  lungs  from  an  inflammation  often 
adhere  to  the  contiguous  parts,  the  abfcefs 
may  break  outwardly ;  which  would  prove  a 
good  effect,  though  from  a  bad  caufe. 

We 


t 
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We  are  taught  by  morbid -diffeftions,  that 
the  matter  has  eat  through  the  diaphragm* 
and  even  into  the  ftomach  itfelf ;  I  have  feen 
where  it  has  got  from  the  lungs  through  the 
diaphragm  and  into  the  liver. 

Though  the  principal  feats  of  calculi  are 
the  urinary  or  gall  bladders,  yet  hiflory  fhews 
us,  that  fcarce  any  part  of  the  human  body 
are  excepted  from  ftony  concretions,  not  even 
that  organ  we  have  now  been  defcribing. 

The  great  Boerhaave  relates,  that  the  fa^ 
mous  Botanift  Vaillant  fpit  up  four  hundred 
Hones  from  his  lungs,  and  that  he  has  feen 
afthmas  of  the  word;  kind,  where  calculi  have 
been  brought  up  from  the  windpipe,  when  the 
refpiration  would  be  free  till  more  calculi  were 
formed. 

Kerckringius  (in  his  Spicelegium  Anatom.,) 
has  a  cafe  of  this  kind '  to  which  he  has  fub- 

joiried  the  figure  of  the  calculi  adhering  to  the 
bronchia. 

% 

Le  Dran  tells  us,  that  he  knew  two  in- 
fiances,  where  they  were  often  difcharged  by 
expedloration. 

There  flill  remains  another  interefting  re¬ 
mark  to  make  upon  this  part.  Every  one  has 
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heard  of  the  experiment  upon  the  lungs  made 
to  difcover  whether  an  infant  has  died  before 
or  after  the  birth. 

It  is  the  common  opinion,  that  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  truth  in  this  cafe,  we  ought  to 
put  a  piece  of  the  infant’s  lungs  into  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  if  it  fwims,  it  is  a  proof  that  it 
has  breathed,  and  confequently  been  alive. 

Though  this  experiment  appears  convincing 
to  abfolve  or  condemn  perfons  accufed  of  de- 
ftroying  their  children,  yet  it  is  proved,  by 
many  fads,  that  it  is  not  fo  infallible  as  it  is 
imagined. 

The  lungs  of  a  child,  dead  before  its  birth, 
fome times  fwim  in  water.  This  happens  when, 
immediately  after  its  birth,  we  blow  into  its 
mouth,  as  fometimes  midwives  do,  when  they 
doubt  whether  the  child  is  really  dead. 

We  meet  with  an  example  (in  the  Norim- 
berg  Tranfadions)  by  a  phyfician;  where,  he 
fays,  the  child  was  certainly  born  dead,  whofe 
body  was  not  difieded,  till  it  was  confiderably 
,  putrified  ;  its  velfels  were  full  of  air,  and  ve- 
ficles,  diftended  with  it,  were  feen  on  the 
lungs;  pieces  of  the  lungs  fwam  when  put, 
into  water. 


Hence 
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Hence  we  may  fee  how  great  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  this  experiment  is,  and  how  cau¬ 
tious  we  ought  to  be,  when  we  examine  the 
bodies  of  infants,  in  order  to  make  a  report 
to  a  court  of  judicature :  upon  this  head,  fee 
Bohnius ,  de  renunciatione  vulnerum ,  differ t.  de 
infanticidio ,  fag.  171, 
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PREFACE. 


TTAVING  had  occafion  to  go  to 
Xj[  Buxton  laft  fummeron  account 
of  my  health,  I  took  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  examining  the  nature  and 
virtues  of  the  waters,  more  for  my 
own  private  fatisfadtion,  than  from  any 
intention  of  communicating  my  ob- 
fervations  to  the  public.  I  have  fince 
read  over  what  has  been  wrote  upon 
fhem  by  different  Authors,  but  finding 
little  fatisfadtion  in  any  of  them,  I  was 
induced  to  extend  my  notes  and  obfer- 
vations  to  the  fize  they  now  appear 
m“  I  have  not  the  vanity  to  think 

my- 
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my  felf  capable  of  enumerating  all  their 
virtues;  my  fhort  acquaintance  with 
them  makes  fuch  an  attempt  im¬ 
practicable  :  I  am  therefore  only  de- 
lirous  of  being  thought  to  have  con¬ 
tributed  fomewhat  towards  pointing 
out  their  virtues,  which  are  many ;  and 
remain  in  hopes  that  fome  time  of 
other  a  perfon  of  greater  abilities  will 
think  them  worthy  of  his  attention.  I 
am  fenlible  that  my  bare  opinion  would 
go  but  a  little  way  in  determining 
the  judgment  of  my  readers,  for  which 
reafon  I  have  in  raoft  places  given  my 
authorities,  that  they  might  (hare  the 
cenfure  or  approbation  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  with  myfelf.  The  language,  1 
hope,  will  be  found  fufficiently  clear 
to  convey  my  fentiments :  I  am  con- 
fcious  of  its  defeCts  in  point  of  ele¬ 
gance,  and  am  therefore  only  felicitous 
about  its  perfpicuity. 


P  R  E  F  A,  C  E. 

It  is  hoped  the  Author’s  diftance 
from  town  will  plead  in  his  behalf  for 
the  errors  of  the  prefs  ;  as  to  the 
other  faults,  which  are  of  a  more  ten¬ 
der  concern,  he  is  fenfible  they 
muft  be  left  to  the  candor  of  the 
Public. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Natural  Hifiory  of  Warm-Waters. 

BELIEVE  I  may  venture  to  lay 
if  !  fi  it  down  as  a  general  Rule,  that 
"4  jf  there  are  few  Difeafes  incident  to 
the  human  Body  which  may  not 
be  either  palliated  or  totally  removed  by  the 
judicious  ufe  of  water,  considered  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  diftemper,  either  as 
pure  and  elementary,  or  faturated  with 
principles  of  different  qualities. 


B 
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Some  of  the  antient  Philofophers  diftin- 
guifhed  the  element  of  water  by  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  Omnifeminaria ,  or  feminary  of  all 
created  things.  Diogenes  Laertius  informs 
us,  that  ‘Thales  the  Milejian  was  the  firft 
who  taught  this  do&rine,  and  fince  his  time 
a  few  of  the  moderns  have  in  fome  degree 
adopted  his  fyftem.  Jgricola  tells  us,  that 
not  only  (tones,  but  alfo  feveral  forts  of 
foffils  and  metals  have  been  difcovered  in  a 
foft  and  yielding  date  ;  and  from  thence 
concludes,  that  water  is  the  original  Bafis 
of  every  natural  Production.  If  we  examine 
the  embryo  (late  of  nature,  we  (hall  find  a 
good  deal  of  truth  in  this  obfervation.  The 
hardeft  bones  of  animals  were  once  a  foft 
Jelly,  and  the  hardeft  grains  and  feeds  were 
once  a  drop  of  vifcid  water  inelofed  in  a 
tender  pellicle.  Milton  perhaps  alludes  to 

this  Philofophy  of  ‘I hales y  when  he  fays, 

# 

* - on  the  watry  calm 

His  brooding  wings  the  Spirit  of  God  outfpread, 
And  vital  virtue  infus’d  £nd  vital  warmth. 
Throughout  the  fluid  mails?.  — — o 

< 

.  ,  .  "  -  A  f  -f* 

Pure  fpring  water  has  the  appearance  of 
an  homogeneous  fluid ;  but  upon  examina¬ 
tion  we  find  it  heterogeneous,  containing 

*  falty 
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prodigious  number  of  marble  ttatues,  figures 
and  vafes  of  the  beft  matters.  The  Emperors 
took  particular  pleafure  in  collecting  in  thefe 
places  moft  of  the  excellent  pieces  of  painting 
and  fculpture,  which  the  Romans  had  brought 
to  Rome  from  the  principal  cities  of  Greece 
and  Afia.  Thefe,  with  the  ftriking  grandeur 
of  the  architecture,  the  beautiful  and  ftately 
pillars,  the  curious  vaulting  of  the  roofs, 
and  the  number  of  fpacious  apartments, 
ferve  confpicuoufiy  to  fhow  the  riches, 
grandeur  and  elegance  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
perors. 

Thus  much  for  the  general  account  of 
the  antient  Baths,  the  truth  of  which  is 
well  attefted  from  concurring  Teftimonies 
of  antiquity ;  but  as  to  the  parts  immedi¬ 
ately  fubfervient  to  bathing,  I  confefs  I  have 
found  them  but  very  imperfectly  defcribed 
both  by  the  antients  and  moderns.  Vitruvius , 
among  the  antients,  has  given  us  their  ftruc- 
ture,  but  after  reading  him  ever  fo  care¬ 
fully,  you  will  find  great  difficulty  in  re¬ 
conciling  what  he  fays,  to  the  opinion  of 
fome  others  upon  the  fame  fubjeCt.  Father 
Montfaucon,  in  his  Antiquities ,  has  given  us 
a  fine  view  of  the  internal  ftruCture  of  an 
antient  Bath,  from  a  painting  found  in  the 
Thermce  of  ‘Titus,  which  reprefents  all  the 
parts,  very  diftinctly. 

According 
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According  to  Vitruvius ,  the  place  fet 
apart  for  bathing  confifted  of  fix  rooms, 
which  had  a  ready  correfpondence  from  one 
to  the  other.  There  was  firft  the  Frigidarium> 
where  they  undrefied  and  rubbed,  then  the 
FCepidarium  or  warm  room,  where  they  re¬ 
mained  until  the  pores  of  the  fkin  were 
gently  opened ;  from  thence  they  went  into 
the  Laconicum ,  which  was  fome  degrees 
warmer,  and  after  flaying  there  a  Ihort 
time,  they  went  into  the  * Sudatio ,  or  fweat- 
ing  room,  where  they  were  rubbed,  and 
fometimes  anointed  with  oil  from  thence 
-  they  went  diredtly  to  the  hot  Baths.  The 
floors  of  thefe  hot  rooms  were  hollow  to 
receive  the  heat  of  the  Hypocauftum,  which 
was  a  large  furnace  underneath,  fupplied 
with  wood,  the  heat  of  which  was  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  ftoves  by  means  of  the  va¬ 
cuity.  The  fame  furnace  alfo  heated  another 
room,  called  Vafarium ,  fituated  near  the 
ftoves,  wherein  were  placed  three  large  vef- 
fels  called  Milliaria>  by  reafon  of  their  ca¬ 
pacity,  one  for  hot  water,  another  for  warm 
water,  and  the  third  for  cold ;  being  fo  con¬ 
trived,  that  the  waters  might  be  readily  dis¬ 
tributed  by  pipes  and  cocks  into  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Baths,  according  to  the  occafion  of 
the  Bathers*  ,  I 

*  I  muft 
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falts  of  different  kinds  and  a  portion  of 
earth 3  principles  not  to  be  feparated  from  it 
without  extreme  violence.  Mr  Boyle  endea¬ 
voured  to  feparate  water  from  its  earth,  by 
repeated  diftillations,  but  after  diftilling  it 
a  hundred  times  over,  it  ftill  continued  to 
depofite  fome  earthly  particles 3  from  thence 
he  juftly  concluded,  that  there  was  no  fuch 
thing  in  nature  as  pure  and  elementary 
water. 

Providence  has  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
abundantly  fupplied  its  inhabitants  with 
this  neceffary  element,  without  which  nei¬ 
ther  animals,  vegetables,  or  minerals  could 
be  fupported  3  and  though  in  fome  places  it 
is  found  to  fpring  from  the  earth  in  fmall 
quantities,  yet  we  find  the  defeft  abundantly 
fupplied  in  rain  and  dew.  However,  in  molt 
places  it  flows  plentifully  in  fprings  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  fometimes  in  pure 
elementary  ftreams  for  the  common  fupport 
of  living  creatures  3  at  other  times  it  carries 
with  it  principles  of  a  medicinal  nature,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  foil  it  pafles  through. 

There  is  perhaps  no  nation  entirely  def- 
titute  of  thefe  medicated  fprings :  but  as  I  do 
not  propofe  giving  a  general  hiftory  of  them, 
I  fhall  only  enumerate  thofe  of  the  warm 

B  2  kind, 
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kind,  as  taken  notice  of  by  different  Writers. 
Thefe  are  extremely  common  in  almoft 
every  part  of  Europe ,  particularly  in  Italy, 
the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily ,  and  ap¬ 
pear  moft  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  fubterraneous  fires  and  volcanos.  In 
1 Tufcany  they  enumerate  upwards  of  forty  hot 
fprings,  in  Germany  near  fifty  of  great  note, 
in  Hungary  nine,  in  Pola?id  more,  in  Spain 
above  forty,  in  France  a  great  many,  in 
Great  Britain  a  few,  and  even  in  Iceland 
and  Greenland  there  are  feveral  hot  Springs. 
Ajia  and  Africa  are  reported  by  travellers  to 
abound  with  hot  waters  5  and  in  America 
they  are  very  common,  efpecially  ill  Mexico 
and  Peru, 

The  heat  of  all  thefc  waters  is  various  in 
degree,  from  the  temperate  ones  of  Buxton , 
Bristol,  and  Mallow  in  Ireland,  to  the  hot  ones 
in  Iceland,  which  are  faid  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  to  boil  a  large  piece  of  beef 

Phiiofophefs  have  differed  very  much  in 
their  opinions  about  the  caufe  of  heat  in 
thefe  waters,  but  I  do  not  find  that  any  of 
them  have  as  yet  been  able  to  lay  down  an 
hypothefis,  which  is  not  liable  to  many 

;  -  objections. 

*  Lowtbcrp's  Abridgment  of  Fhilofophical  Tranfa&ions. 
Page  609. 
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objections.  The  attempt,  no  doubt,  is 
truly  laudable,  as  it  is  a  philofophical  en¬ 
quiry,  tending  to  inveftigate  the  hidden 
nature  of  things ;  but  I  am  afraid  they  will 
never  be  able  to  arrive  at  any  more  cer¬ 
tainty  about  it,  than  they  have  hitherto 
done.  It  is,  no  doubt,  ufeful  to  know  the 
different  Strata  through  which  the  waters 
pafs,  but  to  conclude  them  hot  or  cold,  be¬ 
cause  they  run  through  particular  earths,  is 
certainly  too  prefumptive.  Hoffman  fays, 
that  water  palling  through  beds  of  the  Py¬ 
rites  Aureus  becomes  warm,  but  we  know 

-  •  r\  -  f  “  •  \  *'  y 

of  waters  abfolutely  cold  which  run  through 
the  fame  kind  of  fubftance.  It  is  indeed 
true,  that  the  Pyrites,  when  laid  in  heaps 
and  watered,  becomes  warm,  and  emits  a 
great  deal  of  fmoak ;  but  to  conclude  from 
thence,  that  the  heat  of  Baths  proceeds 
from  the  like  procefs  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  would  be  faying  in  other  words,  that 
all  hot  waters  pafs  through  beds  of  the  Py¬ 
rites,  the  contrary  of  which  is  well  known. 
Again,  if  the  Pyrites  was  the  caufe  of  heat, 
I  do  not  underhand  how  this  heat  fliould 
continue  uniformly  the  fame  for  fo  many 
ages,  for  when  once  the  Pyrites  is  heated  by 
water,  as  in  the,  experiment  upon  it  in 
the  open  air,  it  becomes  decompofed,  and 
the  heat  foon  after  ceafes.  Now  unlefs 

B  3  .  there 
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there  fhould  be  a  conftant  fucceflion  of 
frefh  Pyrite  in  thofe  meanders  through 
which  the  waters  pafs,  I  cannot  conceive 
how  this  heat  fhould  be  kept  up  fo  long, 
and  with  fuch  an  equal  temperature  $  and 
we  know  it  would  be  abfurd  to  fuppofe 
fuch  a  regular  fucceflion.  What  then  occa- 
fions  this  heat  in  warm  waters?  I  confefs  I 
know  not.  However,  it  is  a  lingular  hap- 
pinefs,  that  the  point  in  difpute  does  not 
feem  to  be  any  great  obftacle  to  our 
forming  a  true  judgment  of  the  virtues  of 
medicated  waters.  Hoffman  was  not  the 
firft  who  afcribed  the  heat  of  mineral  wa¬ 
ters  to  this  caufe.  Berger  and  Lifter ,  had 
done  it  before  him,  and  I  am  told  moft  of 
our  prefent  Analyfers  are  advocates  for  the 
Pyrites. 

The  common  experiment  of  mixing  fteel 
filings  with  fulphur  and  water,  which  in 
a  few  hours  grow  exceeding  warm,  and  in 
time  emit  fulphurous  flames,  has  induced 
many  naturalifts  to  imagine  a  combination 
of  thefe  two  common  principles  to  be  the 
caufe  of  heat  in  all  warm  fprings.  For 
my  own  part,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that 
if  the  mixture  of  fulphur  and  fteel  was 
the  conftant  caufe  of  heat  in  thefe  medi¬ 
ated  fprings,  we  fhould  always  find  them 
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greatly  faturated  with  thefe  principles. 
Now  we  undoubtedly  know,  that  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  Bath  in  Somerfetfhire  contain  but 
a  fmall  portion  of  fteel,  and  nothing  of 
what  really  deferves  the  name  of  fulphur  j 
and  thofe  of  Aix  la  Chapelle ,  though  they 
contain  fulphur,  give  no  figns  of  fteel  j  yet 
both  of  thefe  are  found  to  iffue  warm  from 
the  earth,  and  retain  their  native  heat  a  con- 
fiderable  time.  Again,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  Geronjlerre  water,  though  impreg¬ 
nated  to  a  confiderable  degree  both  with 
iron  and  fulphur,  is,  notwithftanding,  re¬ 
markably  cold. 

If  we  carefully  examine  all  the  princi¬ 
ples  impregnating  hot  waters,  we  fhall  find 
them  fo  very  different  in  different  fprings, 
and  fo  little  proportioned  to  the  heat  in 
each  water,  as  makes  it.  very  unreafonable 
to  deduce  the  caufe  of  heat  from  the  Qua¬ 
lity  of  their  refpeftive  minerals.  If  we 
could  but  once  clearly  demonftrate  the 
caufe  of  fubterraneous  fires  and  volcanos, 
we  might  then,  very  probably,  reafon  with 
more  certainty  upon  the  prefent  enquiry  •, 
for  it  is  commonly  obferved  in  Italy,  the 
kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily  >  that  there  are  fe- 
veral  warm  fprings  nearto  the  places  where  the 
terraneous  fires  break  out  into  flames  and 

B  4  lmoak. 
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fmoak  :  and  in  that  part  of  Bohemia ,  where 
the  Caroline  Baths  arife,  there  were  formerly 
eruptions  of  fire  from  the  earth,  as  Agri- 
cola  and  Balbinus  teftify;  and  Hoffman  tells 
us,  that  the  earth  in  that  neighbourhood 
was  in  his  time  warm,  in  many  places,  to 
the  touch. 

The  Chymical  examination  of  mineral 
waters  has  for  this  laft  century  been  much 
attended  to  and  certainly  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  component  parts  of  any 
heterogeneous  fubftance  muft  afiift  greatly 
in  eftablilhing  its  virtues  on  a  reafonable 
foundation.  Hoffman ,  whofe  great  abilities 
in  phyfic,  as  well  as  chymiftry,  every  one 
is  acquainted  with,  was  among  the  firft 
who  gave  us  a  juft  and  true  analyfisof  mineral 
waters.  Before  his  time,  it  was-  ufual  to 
attribute  their  virtues  to  gold,  filver,  quick- 
filver,  tin,  lead,  &c,  as  appears  from  the 
learned  Andrew  Baccius ,  in  his  book,  De 
6 Thermisj  and  upon  thefe  erroneous  data  they 
railed  hypothefes,  the  abfurdity  of  which  are 
abundantly  expofed  in  his  learned  and  la¬ 
borious  account  of  mineral  waters. 
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CHAP.  II. 

4  -  *  *, 

*£he  Opinion  of  the  Antients  on  the  external 
TJfe  of  Natural  and  Artificial  Warm-Waters . 


f"T~'  H  E  cuftom  of  bathing  in  warm 
water,  whether  made  artificially  fo 
by  heat,  or  flowing  naturally  from  the 
earth,  appears  to  have  been  very  antient, 
but  we  do  not  find  that  it  was  ufed  fo  early 
with  a  defign  to  remove  difeafes.  Warm 
Baths  were  in  great  repute  among  the 
eaftern  nations,  fuch  as  the  Modes,  Perjians , 
and  inhabitants  of  the  lefler  Afia,  but  very 
probably  were  only  ufed  at  firll  as  purifiers 
of  the  Ikin  from  duft  and  fweat  ;  inconve¬ 
niences  to  which  thofe  nations,  from  the 
warmth  of  their  climate  and  manner  of 
drefs,  muft  have  been  greatly  liable.  Lux¬ 
ury  in  a  little  time  made  them  ftili  more 
frequent,  and  we  find  that  Zenophon  in  de- 
feribing  the  luxurious  manners  of  the  Per- 
fans  and  other  Afiatics ,  calls  them  Balnea - 
'tores ,  PccUlator os,  &c.  In  the  time  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  we  we  find  that  bathing  in  natural 
fp rings  of  warm  water,  was  recommended 
•  *  with 
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with  a  medicinal  intention ;  and  perhaps 
this  is  the  moft  early  authority  we  can  pro¬ 
duce  of  their  ufe  in  medicine.  In  the  fifth 
book  of  his  Epidemics,  he  tells  us  of  a  perfon 
who  was  cured  of  an  obftinate  cutaneous 
difeafe  by  bathing  in  a  certain  warm 
Spring,  but  that  afterwards  he  fell  into  a 
dropfy  and  died;  and  in  his  fecond  book 
De  Diceta ,  he  fays  a  great  deal  of  their 
ufe  in  medicine.  Plato  recommends  their 
ufe  in  feveral  difeafes  of  the  body,  as  well 
as  for  their  admirable  faculty  of  reftoring 
ftrength  and  vigour  to  bodies  worn  out  by 
hard  labour.  De  Legibus ,  Lib .  VI. 

AretaeuSy  who  feems  to  have  been  prior 
to  Galen y  prefcribes  the  warm  fulphureous 
Baths  in  the  cure  of  the  ElephantiaJiSy  and 
on  account  of  their  relaxing  property  re¬ 
commends  them  very  much  in  the  cure  of 
melancholy.  Galen  in  many  places  takes  no¬ 
tice  of  the  admirable  effects  of  warm  bath¬ 
ing  in  the  cure  of  difeafes,  as  abundantly 
appears  in  his  Treatife,  De  Temper amentis ; 
and  in  Method .  Med.  Lib .  X.  Cap.  io.  he  gives 
us  very  particular  direflions  for  bathing 
patients  emaciated  by  a  heftic  fever. 

Homer ,  in  the  twenty  fecond  Wady  com¬ 
mends  one  of  the  fountains  of  Scamander. 

a  ' 

for  its  hot  waters :  and  in  the  fame  Iliad, 

An - 
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Andromache  provides  a  hot  Bath  for  Heftor 
againft  his  return  from  the  battle.  Nejiory 
in  the  eleventh  lliad>  orders  Hecamede  to 
make  ready  an  hot  Bath;  and  to  men-* 
tion  but  one  inftance  more  from  this  ce¬ 
lebrated  Poet,  the  Phceaceans  are  faid  fome- 
where  in  his  Odyjjey ,  to  place  their  chief 
delight  in  changes  of  apparel,  hot  baths  and 
beds. 

A  great  deal  more  of  the  practice  with 
refpeft  to  bathing  in  natural  and  artificial 
warm  waters  may  be  feen  in  the  works  of 
Ccelius  AurelianuS)  Oribafius ,  Aetius ,  Alexander 
\ Trallianus ,  and  Paulus  JEgineta. 

We  do  not  find  from  any  part  of  hiftoryf 
that  the  Romans  made  ufe  of  either  natural 
or  artificial  warm  Baths,  until  after  they  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  the  Greeks  and  AJiaticsy 
among  whom  warm  bathing,  as  I  have  ob- 
ferved,  was  carried  to  great  excefs.  At  firfl: 
the  rich  eftablifhed  Bagnios  in  their  own 
houfes,  for  the  convenience  of  themfelves 
and  vifiters ;  but  in  a  little  time  we  find  the 
cuftom  of  bathing  fo  very  prevalent,  that 
it  was  looked  upon  tobe  as  effential  to  health  as 
nourilhment  itfelf.  Hence  we  find  the 
ftate  provided  Baths  for  the  ufe  and  con¬ 
venience  of  the  poorer  citizens,  where  they 

had 
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had  the  liberty  of  bathing  at  a  fmall  ex¬ 
pence  ■,  as  we  learn  from  Horace, 

Dim  tu  quadrante  lavatum 

Rex  ibis .  - -  Lib.  i.  Sat  III. 

Agrippay  in  his  iEdilefhip,  is  faid  to  have 
built  upwards  of  one  hundred  public  Baths. 
After  his  example,  Nero ,  Vejpafian ,  Titus, 
Domitian ,  and  moft  of  the  Emperors  who 
ftudied  to  gain  the  affe&ions  of  the  people, 
erefted  public  Baths,  laid  with  the  fineft 
marble,  and  built  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  moft  delicate  architefture.  At  the  firft 
inftitution  of  private  Baths  among  the  moft 
wealthy  citizens,  we  do  not  find  they  ftudied 
elegance  and  magnificence,  fo  much  as  ufe  and 
convenience  but  as  foon  as  the  Roman  con- 
quefts  became  confiderable,  and  the  practice 
of  pillaging  the  provinces  began,  we  find 
they  altered  the  original  plainnefs  and  fim- 
plicity  of  their  Baths,  and  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  elegance  and  grandeur  of  them. 
Of  thefe  the  Poet  Statius  fays, 

Nilibi  Plebeian ;,  nufquam  Temefea  vi debit 
/Era,  jed  argent o  Jelix  propellitur  mda> 
Argentcqne  cadit ,  tabrifque  nit  cut  thus  inflat 
Dehcias  mirata  fuas ,  et  abire  rccifat. 


The 
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The  moft  fuperb  Baths,  however,  were 
far  remote  from  the  beauty  and  extent  of 
thofe.  called  Thermcz,  which  were  almoft  all 
built  by  the  Emperors  for  the  public  ufe, 
in  which  their  principal  view  feems  to  have 
been  to  difplay  their  magnificence,  having 
fpared  nothing  that  .could  give  an  high 
idea  of  it.  For  we  find  they  were  fpacious 
and  magnificent  edifices,  adorned  with 
porticos  and  galleries,  of  extraordinary  ex¬ 
tent  and'  fiip'erb  architedfure,  which  con¬ 
tained  not  only  Baths,  but  every  thing  elfe 
that  could  render  them  agreeable, 

*■  \  *  *  -  >  ■  *  -  ’  *  *  -  •  * 

'x  -  '  •  +  -  -  ^ 

There  were  places  allotted  in  them  for  all 
manner  of  bodily  exercifes,  fuch  as  leaping, 
running,  wreftling,  throwing  the  difcus, 
&c.  and  even  thole  of  the  mind,  as  it  was 
cuftomary  for  the  Rhetoricians  and  Philofo- 
phers  to  affemble  under  the  porticos  to  teach 
the  youth  Rhetoric  and  Philofophy.  They 
alfo  contained  libraries,  where  the  ftudious 
were  wont  to  repair,  witnefs  the  famous 
Bibliotheca  Ulpta ,  which  had  been  placed  by 
the  Emperor  Trajan  in  the  forum  Trajani , 
but  akerwards  removed  to  the  magnificent 
Bath  of  Dioclefian. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that 
at  thefe  places  people  met  to  difcourfe  of 

the 
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the  news  of  the  city.  Hence  we  may  un~ 
derftand  the  reafon  why  the  Poets  gave  them 
the  epithet  of  Garrulce ;  works  of  wit  and 
humour  were  frequently  read  there,  as  we 
underftand  from  Horace . 

i  .  -  '  > 

- In  medio  qui 

Script  a  foro  recitentJunt  multi  iquique  lavantes. 

Lib.  i.  Sat.  IV. 

4  f .  #  r  i  £ 

The  Thermce  of  Dioclejian  and  Caracalla , 
were  the  moll  extenfive  and  remarkable 
of  any  built  by  the  Emperors,  great  part 
of  which  is  ftlll  remaining,  making  one  of 
the  greateft  curiofities  of  modern  Rome .  It 
appears  to  have  been  thefe  to  which  Ammia - 
nus  Marcellinus  alludes,  when  he  fays,  the 
Romans  had  Baths  as  large  as  provinces,  La- 
vacra  in  modum  provinciarum .  Lipjius  allures 
us,  that  thofe  of  Caracalla  were  fo  large, 
that  two  thoufand  people  might  bath  in 
them  at  the  fame  time ;  and  we  are  told, 
that  no  lefs  than  forty  thoufand  Chriftians 
were  employed  many  years  in  erefting  the 
magnificent  ones  of  Dioclejian . 

The  pavement  of  thefe  Therm a  was  of 
marble  and  mofaic  work,  and  the  walls  were 
covered  and  adorned  with  paintings  of  great 
value  :  but  their  principal  ornament  was  the 
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I  muft  here  obferve,  that  the  room  called 
Laconicum  is  wanting  in  the  painting  above 
mentioned,  and  the  word  is  wrote  over"  a 
kind  of  furnace :  but  Vitruvius  exprefly  men¬ 
tions  it  not  as  a  furnace,  but  as  a  fweat- 
ing  room.  Some  pretend  that  it  was  the 
fame  as  the  Tepidarium ,  but  I  have  ventured 
to  proceed  upon  the  authority  of  Vitruviusy 
who  exprefly  fays,  that  'the  Laconicum  and 
Sudatio  are  to  be  joined  to  the  Lepidarium . 
Laconicum  Sudationefque  funt  conjungendcz  Te- 
pidario .  Vitruvius  V.  io.  by  which  he 
plainly  diftinguifhes  thefe  three  places. 

t 

The  method  of  bathing  was  there  verv 
different  from  what  is  pradtifed  at  our 
Bagnios,  for  they  never  had  their  whole 
bodies  immerfed  in  water,  unlefs  by  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Phylician.  They  ufually  feated 
themfelves  in  the  Bath  on  a  iow  feat  or  ftool, 
called  Solium ,  with  their  legs  and  fometimes 
their  thighs  covered  by  the  water.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  water,  tempered  according 
to  their  inclination,  was  poured  upon  their 
heads  and  fhoulders  by  (laves,  from  urns 
made  for  that  purpofe.  Their  bodies  were 
well  rubbed  with  a  fpunge,  and  (craped 
with  a  crooked  inftrument  called  a  ftrigil ; 
after  which  operation,  they  repaired  back 
again  to  the  Sudatio ,  where  they  remained  a 
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fhort  time,  and  palling  through  the  Laconi - 
cum>  they  went  into  the  Tepidarium .  From 
thence  they  repaired  to  the  Frigidarium , 
where  they  generally  received  a  fprinkling 
of  cold  water,  after  which  they  were  con¬ 
duced  into  a  room  called  Flcecthefium ,  where 
they  were  wiped  dry,  and  anointed  with 
perfumed  oils*  and  difmiffed  from  the  Baths 
to  (upper. 

* 

The  veffel  in  which  they  bathed,  feems 
only  to  have  been  contrived  to  receive  one 
perfon  at  a  time,  and  was  either  of  Marble, 
oriental  Granate,  or  Porphyry,  though  of  an 
extraordinary  fize,  as  may  be  judged  from 
thofe  which  have  been  found  in  the  ruins 
of  thofe  buildings  $  moft  of  which  ferve  at 
this  day  for  the  public  fountains  in  Rome . 
Befides  thefe  large  bathing  veflels,  there  were 
large  bafons  full  of  water  for  fuch  as  de- 
fired  to  exercife  themfelves  in  fwimming  ;  fo 
that  nothing  was  wanting  that  could  add  to 
the  grandeur  of  the  founder,  or  contribute 
to  the  health  or  amufement  of  the  citizens. 

At  the  firft  eftablifliment  of  public  Baths, 
there  were  diftinft  ones  for  the  men  and 
women,  but  in  a  little  time  they  became 
common,  v/ith  this  difference,  that  each 
was  waited  on  by  Haves  of  their  own  fex. 

Adrian , 
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Adrian,  perceiving  the  indecency  of  this 
cuftom,  publiflied  an  edift,  prohibiting  the 
promifcuous  bathing  of  the  fexes;  Marcus  Au¬ 
relius  did  the  fame;  but  Heliogabalus  fop p relied 
thofe  ordinances,  which  were  again  revived, 
but  with  little  fuccefs,  bv  Alexander  Sever  us: 
So  that  this  indecent  cuftom  fubfifted  a  con- 
fiderable  time,  even  among  the  Cbriftians, 
notwithftanding  the  many  remonltrances  of 
the  minifters  of  the  church,  and  was  not 
entirely  abolifhed  till  after  the  time  of 
Conjlantine  the  Great. 


afc  iafc  0 
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CHAP.  III. 

N  # 

fTfo  Opinion  of  the  Antients  on  the  internal 
Ufecf  natural  Warm-Waters . 

z' 


H’AVING  thus  given  a  fhort  account 
of  the  antiquity  of  warm  bathing, 
1  fhall  next  examine  into  the  opinion  of 
the  antients  concerning  the  internal  ufe  of 
medicated  waters ;  and  in  this  examination 
it  will  be  necefiary  to  take  notice  of  what 
they  fay  concerning  the  cold  fprings,  as  well 
as  thofe  which  are  hot. 

Strabo ,  in  his  fifth  book,  makes  mention  of 
feveral  cold  fprings  which  were  fervice- 
able  when  drank,  as  well  as  bathed  in  ;  and 
Athenceus  tells  us  of  a  fountain  in  Paphla- 
go?iia>  which  had  an  inebriating  quality,  to 
which  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun¬ 
try  frequently  reforted  *. 

Vitruvius  has  a  whole  chapter  on  warm 
and  cold  fprings,  wherein  he  defcribes  their 

me- 
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medicinal  virtues  when  taken  internally.  He 
fays,  that  bituminous  waters  are  of  great 
fervice  in  many  diforders  of  the  body  ;  and 
in  many  other  places  he  abundantly  (hews 
that  the  internal  ufe  of  medicated  waters 
was  not  unknown  among  the  antients. 

Scribonius  Largus ,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Claudius ,  recommends  the  ufe 
of  warm  water  in  which  fteel  has  been 
quenched,  in  feveral  difeafes  of  the  bladder ; 
and  fays,  that  he  learned  this  practice  from 
obferving  the  good  effe&s  of  a  certain  cha¬ 
lybeate  fpring,  famous  for  curing  difeafes 
of  the  bladder. 

Seneca ,  fpeaking  of  warm  and  cold  me¬ 
dicated  fprings,  has  thefe  remarkable  words, 
Qucedam  enim  oculos ,  qucedam  nervos  juvant , 
qucedam  inveterata  et  defperata  a  medicis  vitia 
per  cur  ant .  Qucedam  medentur  ulcer  i  bus ,  qucedam 
interior  a  fovent  potu ,  et  pulmonis  ac  vifcerum  que¬ 
relas  levant.  Qucedam  fupprimunt  janguinem . 
Quceft.  Natural.  Lib.  III.  Cap.  i. 

The  waters  of  Spa  are  certainly  very 
antient,  for  Pliny  takes  notice  of  them,  and 
particularly  mentions  the  chalybeate  tafte 
which  they  leave  on  the  palate  after  drink¬ 
ing.  Pungri  Civitas  G allice  font em  habet  infig - 
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new  plurimis  bullis  Jlellantem ,  ferruginei  faporis, 
quod  ipfum  non  nifi  in  fine  poms  intelligitur . 
Hift.  Natur.  Lib.  XXXI.  Cap.  2. 

He  alfo  takes  notice  of  a  great  many 
other  medicated  fprings  in  Italy,  Syria, 
/Ethiopia,  Greece,  France ,  India ,  Arabia , 
Phrygia ,  Germany ,  and  other  countries  5  and 
befiows  a  great  deal  of  pains  in  defer ibing 
their  virtues,  as  well  externally  applied,  as 
when  drank  at  the  fountain.  It  is  not 
quite  clear,  whether  ever  Galen  made  ufe  of 
medicated  waters  in  any  other  manner  than 
bathing,  tho'  Le  Gere,  from  a  very  oblcure 
paifage  is  inclined  to  think  he  did.  Ccelius 
Aurehanm  recommends  the  internal  ufe  of 
warm  medicated  waters,  and  gives  us  very 
diftindt  difeftions  for  their  ufe  in  many  dif- 
eafes.  Thofe,  who  are  defirous  of  being 
more  fully  fatisfied  on  this  fuhjeCt,  may 
coniult  the  works  of  Gribafius ,  A  e  Lius,  Alex-, 
ander  Pr alii  anus,  and  Paulus  /. Egineta . 

From  all  thefe  concurring  tefti  monies, 
I  may  venture  to  fay,  that  the  antients  were 
acquainted  with  the  internal  ufe  of  medicated 
waters,  though  from  their  ignorance  of 
phyfiology  and  true  philofophy,  their  prac¬ 
tice  with  refpeCt  to  them  appears  very  im¬ 
perfect.  Obfervation  and  Experience  were 

their 
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their  only  guide;  the  leaft  deviation  from 
which  immerfed  them  in  error  and  fuper- 
flition. 

I  wifli  the  memory  of  fome  of  our  mo¬ 
dern  Theorifts  be  not  fullied  by  the  im¬ 
provements  of  the  fucceeding  generation.  I 
would  not  be  thought  to  mean,  that  the 
theory  of  medicine,  as  it  is  now  eftafclifhed, 
is  an  ufelefs  ftudy ;  I  only  argue  againft  thofe 
who  take  it  for  their  only  guide,  and  who 
are  ready  at  all  times  to  refolve  the  moft 
difficult  cafes  in  medicine,  according  to  their 
preconceived  notions  of  a  theory,  which 
perhaps  may  not  be  able  to  ftand  the  teft  of 
half  a  century.  Obfervation  and  Experi¬ 
ence  can  never  millead  us3  though  I  am  not 
entirely  for  placing  my  dependence  on  them: 
for  though  the  antients  made  great  progref* 
in  medicine  by  their  affiftance  alone,  they 
muft  ftill  have  made  a  greater,  had  they 
been  acquainted  with  fome  of  our  modern 
difcoyeries  in  phyfiology.  Nihil  eft  quod 
htec  conjunct  a  non  efftciant ,  cum  interim  dij* 
jundla  parum  profunt .  KeiL  Tentamin. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Tihe  Virtues  of  Buxton  Waters , 

HA V I N  G  thus  premifed  a  general  ac¬ 
count  of  warm  waters,  with  their 
external  and  internal  ufe  as  prefcribed  by 
the  anfients,  I  lhall  now  begin  to  examine 
into  the  nature  and  virtues  of  thole  of 
Buxton  :  and  firft,  I  propole  to  afcertain  as 
near  as  poffible  their  component  parts ;  after 
which,  I  lhall  give  an  account  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  difeafes  for  which  they  may  be  pre¬ 
fcribed,  as  an  internal  remedy  5  and  laftly, 
fay  fomething  upon  the  warm  Bath,  with 
proper  ohfervations  upon  its  ufe,and  in  what 
difeafes  it  ought  to  co-operate  with  drinking 
the  waters. 

From  feveral  remains  of  antiquity  which 
have  been  ohferved  about  St  Ann s  well, 
we  may  conclude  it  was  frequented  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans .  Like  Bath  in  So¬ 
rter  fef  fire,  thefe  waters  were  probably  only 
ufed  at  firft  for  bathing  ;  but  at  what  precife 
period  of  time  it  became  cuflomary  to  drink 

them. 
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them,  I  muft  confefs  I  have  not  been  able 

to  find  fufficient  authority  to  determine. 


The  foil  about  Buxton  is  very  barren  and 
rocky ;  and  according  to  Dr  Short ,  the  waters 
of  St  Anns  well  come  immediately  from  a 
black  lime-ftone.  The  waters  are  of  a  tem¬ 
perate  heat  5  but  as  I  had  no  thoughts  of 
making  experiments  upon  them  when  I 
went  to  Buxton ,  I  had  not  provided  my- 
felf  with  a  Thermometer,  a  negleft  which 
I  have  fince  more  than  once  been  forry  for. 
Dr  Short  fays,  they  are  fomewhat  warmer 
than  thofe  of  -Briftol,  and  colder  than  thofe 
of  Bath 3  with  refpeft  to  Brijloh  he  fays, 
they  are  as  59  to  52,  and  to  Bath,  as  59 
to  90. 

I  caufed  four  gallons  of  the  waters  to  be 
carefully  evaporated  over  a  gentle  fire,  and 
obtained  five  fcruples  of  a  mixed  compofi- 
tion,  whereof  three  fcruples  were  a  light 
blue  coloured  earth,  and  the  remaining  two 
fcruples,  by  all  the  trials  I  could  make  upon 
them,  appeared  to  confift  of  a  native  alkaline 
nitrous  fait,  with  about  an  equal  portion  of 
marine  fait.  I  know  that  Dr  Shorty  as  well 
as  the  ingenious  Dr  Rutty ,  who  feems  to 
proceed  upon  his  authority,  calls  the  fait 
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truly  nitrous;  but  I  am  very  confident  that 
the  fait  in  thefe  waters  is  not  fo  neutral 
as  the  common  nitre  of  the  fhops. 

As  to  the  earth,  I  could  not  obferve  any 
principles  in  it,  either  fulphureous  or  cha¬ 
lybeate,  fo  that  I  think  it  may  be  juftly  e- 
fteemed  an  inert  abforbent  earth. 

lalfo  tried  the  waters  frelh  from  the  fpring, 
and  found  them  of  a  temperate  warmth* 
quite  clear  and  tranfparent,  and  not  in 
the  leaft  betraying  any  figns  of  heteroge¬ 
neous  particles  to  the  tafte.  Upon  trial 
with  feveral  forts  of  liquors,  they  gave  no 
figns  of  fteel  or  fulphur  in  their  compofi- 
tion,  nor  of  any  kind  of  acidity;  on  the 
contrary,  they  raifed  a  gentle  effervefcence 
with  fpirit  of  vitriol,  but  that  I  efteemed 
more  as  a  proof  of  their  containing  abforbent 
earth,  than  alkaline  fait,  which  laft,  as  X 
have  above  obferved,  bore  but  a  fmall  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  quantity  of  containing  water 
and  calcarious  earth, 

* '  -f  *  j 

The  prefent  worthy  incumbent  of  the 
parifh  of  Buxton  informed  me,  that  fome 
years  ago  he  evaporated,  at  the  defire  of  the 
late  Lord  Lmfdale, about  one  hundred  gallons 
of  thefe  waters  down  to  three  quarts,  which 

were 
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were  fent  to  London ,  and  there  chymically 
examined  ;  the  refult  of  which  was,  that  they 
were  found  to  contain  befides  earth,  marine 
fait  and  nitre,  a  portion  of  bitumen,  which 
had  an  aromatic  fmell,  fomewhat  refem- 
bling  the  balfam  of  Guaiacum.  However,  I 
was  not  able  to  obtain  the  leaft  appearance 
of  fuch  an  ingredient;  neither  could  I  appre¬ 
hend  the  leaft  reafcn  to  fuppofe  the  exiftence 
of  what  Dr  Short  calls  impalpable  fulphur. 
I  am  therefore  inclined  to  think,  that  the 
above  appearance  of  bitumen,  was  merely 
.accidental,  asl  am  informed  the  waters  were 
boiled  down  to  the  ftate  of  cryftallization 
in  a  large  kitchen  boiler,  inftead  of  being 
flowly  evaporated  in  a  clean  earthen  veffel. 
If  I  did  not  know  Mr  Mullard  to  be  a  man 
of  integrity,  I  fhould  have  fufpefted  fome 
artifice  in  the  evaporation;  for  as  Buxton 
waters  are  chiefly  noted  for  their  efficacy  in 
Rheumatic  complaints,  I  fhould  have  been 
apt  to  fufpefl:  ,fome  perfon  interefted  in  their 
reputation,  to  have  added  this  ingredient 
during  the  evaporation.  However,  I  do  not 
propofe  at  prefent  to  enter  further  upon 
this  argument.  All  I  know  is,  that  I  could 
not  collect  the  leaft  appearance  of  fuch  a 
bitumen,  or  of  any  other  fubftance  than  is 
mentioned  above. 


The 
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The  experiments  I  made  upon  thefe  wa¬ 
ters  were  conducted  agreeable  to  the  di¬ 
rections  of  the  ingenious  Dr  j Rutty,  in  his 
Synopjis  of  Mineral  Waters  5  but  as  I  have  no 
great  opinion  of  chymical  learning  in  thefe 
things,  I  have  purpofely  omitted  a  detail  of 
them.  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  the 
feparation  of  the  component  parts  of  any 
unknown  body  appears  a  rational  method 
of  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  its  virtues  : 
but  after  we  have  feparated  the  different 
falts  and  other  principles  latent  in  mineral 
waters,  we  fliall  find,  after  all  our  labour, 
but  very  {lender  proofs  from  whence  we  dare 
draw  any  practical  inferences.  For  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years  paft,  the  waters  of  Bath 
were  fuppofed  to  contain  fulphur  and  nitre, 
but  we  are  now  told,  and  perhaps  with 
truth,  that  they  contain  neither  5  yet  not- 
withftanding  this  important  difcovery,  we 
do  not  find  the  practice,  with  refpeCt  to 
them,  either  altered  or  amended.  Chymiftry 
may  affift  our  enquiries,  but  experience  muft 
determine  our  opinions  \  and  this  obferva- 
tion  feems  to  bear  the  ftrongeft  application, 
when  made  to  thofe  waters  commonly  called 
calcarious,  whofe  principles,  every  one  con- 
fidered  feparately,  are  but  very  inactive. 
Befides,  it  may  be  proved  from  reafon  and 

expe- 
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experiment,  that  the  conftituent  principles 
of  moft  natural  bodies,  when  feparated* 
are  found  to  act  upon  the  human  body 
very  differently  from  what  they  would 
otherwife  have  done,  if  they  had  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  remain  united  by  the  chymiftry 
of  nature. 

I  am  as  fenfible  as  any  man  of  the 
great  advantages  medicine  has  received  from 
chymiftry  within  thefe  laft  fifty  years :  I  do 
not  mean  to  decry  the  art,  or  the  profeflbrs 
of  it,  I  only  blame  them  for  fhewing  fo  much 
of  the  Chymift,  and  fo  little  of  the  Phyfi- 
cian  ;  for  if  wre  examine  the  writers  on  mi¬ 
neral  waters,  we  fhall  find  in  general,  near 
two  thirds  of  their  works  taken  up  in  ex¬ 
periments  and  corollaries;  as  if  the  practical 
part  of  medicine  were  of  little  or  no  fervice 
to  the  community, 

,  ■  r  v 

Notwithstanding  what  the  chymifts  may 
fay  to  the  contrary,  I  am  convinced  that  a 
juft  reprefentation  of  cafes,  with  proper  ob- 
fervations  upon  them,  will  be  found  after 
all  to  be  the  moft  rational  method  of  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  true  knowledge  of  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  mineral  waters. 


I  have 
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I  have  therefore  endeavoured  to  avoid 
what  I  here  cenfure,  by  barely  mentioning 
the  contents  of  the  waters  as  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  from  experiments  5  and  by 
that  fhort  method,  I  have  made  thofe  pages 
fubfervient  to  medicine,  which  are  ufually 
devoted  to  chymiftry.  An  exchange,  I  hope, 
for  the  better. 

Thefe  waters,  in  common  with  a  great 
many  others,  are  obferved  upon  firft  drink¬ 
ing,  to  affeft  the  head  with  a  fort  of  ine¬ 
briating  giddinefs,  attended  with  a  fenfe  of 
univerial  fuinefs  and  drowfinefs  5  but  thefe 
fenfations,  after  a  few  days  drinking,  go  off, 
and  are  feldom  or  never  obferved  afterwards. 
This  quality  in  waters,  does  not  feem 
to  have  efcaped  the  attention  of  the  antients. 
Athenaus  and  Vitruvius  make  mention  of 
it,  and  Ovid  poetically  defcribes  it. 

Cut  non  audita  eji  obfccena  Salmacis  und<£ 

Mthiopefque  lacus  ?  quos  ji  quis  faucibus  haufit> 

Aut fur  it  aut  mirum  p at itur  gravitate  foporem « 
Metamorph.  Lib.  XV.  317,  321. 

This  fpirit  is  different  in  different  waters, 
and  in  moft  appears  fo  extreamly  fugitive, 
that  it  immediately  flies  off  when  expofed  to 
the  air ,  and  for  that  reafon,  all  waters  muft 

be 
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be  beft  when  drank  at  the  fountain.  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
medicinal  virtue  of  fprings,  proceeds  from 
the  grateful  fenfation  produced  upon  the 
tender  coats  of  the  ftomach  by  this  vola- 
*  tile  principle,  bdides  what  may  arife  from 
its  increafing  the  motion  of  the  blood  and 
forwarding  the  circulation  of  the  fluids  in 
thofe  veflels  which  naturally  feel  but  little 
from  the  impulle  of  the  heart  and  arterial 
fyftem.  .  , 

This  highly  volatile  and  fabtilized  fpirit  is 
moft  apparent  in  thofe  waters  which  are 
commonly,  though  improperly,  termed  A~ 
cidulre^  and  in  a  fmall  degree  is  obferved  in 
thofe  of  the  calcarious  kind,  fuch  as  Buxton , 
Matlock ,  Briftol ,  and  Mallow  in  Ireland \  I  do 
not  find  that  philofophers  are  yet  determined 
in  their  opinions  about  the  nature  of  this 
fpirit,  fome  diftinguifhing  it  by  the  name 
of  a  volatile  mineral  fpirit,  while  others 
fuppofe  it  to  be  the  acidum  vagum ,  which  pe¬ 
netrates  all  bodies.  Some  have  endeavoured 
to  collect  it  in  the  Briftol  water,  by  putting 
it  into  a  retort  immediately  from  bne  pump, 
and  diftilling  it  without  any  violence  of  fire; 
but  I  am  told,they  were  not  able  to  obtain  any 
thing  fpirituous.  The  Sieur  de  Clos  alfo  at¬ 
tempted  to  feparate  this  principle  from  the 
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reft,  by  repeated  experiments  on  many  kinds 
of  mineral  waters,  but  was  in  like  manner 
disappointed. 

V'  '  ,  -  f‘ 

For  my  part,  I  do  not  propofe  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  controverfy  among  authors  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  of  this  fubtle  and  elaftic 
fluid,  as  I  look  upon  it  to  be  only  a  matter  of 
fpeculation  :  it  is  therefore  fufficient  that  we 
are  able  to  know  it  from  its  effefts. 

As  Buxton  waters,  and  thofe  of  the  cab- 
carious  kind,  feem  to  have  no  vifible  ope¬ 
ration  different  from  common  water,  except 
in  being  a  little  more  diuretic,  we  may  rea* 
fonably  fuppofe  them  to  produce  their  good 
effefts,  more  by  the  elementary  water  which 
is  their  bafis,  than  by  any  other  of  their 
principles.  I  would  not  be  thought  to 
mean  that  their  earth,  fait  and  fpirit,  are 
without  their  ufe,  I  only  fay,  that  as  the 
contained  quantity  of  thefe  principles  is 
fo  fmall  in  each  dofe  of  the  waters,  they 
ought  to  be  confidered  only  as  affifting  the 
general  intention,  and  not  as  very  active 
agents  in  themfelves.  Hoffman  tells  us, 
that  the  waters  of  Schleujingen  in  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Henneberg ,  are  of  admirable  fer- 
vice  in  the  ftone  and  gravel,  gout,  rheuma- 
tifm  and  fcurvy ;  yet  they  are  found  to 

contain 
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€ontain  not  the  leaft  portion  of  mineral 
matter.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  Baths 
of  Peoplitz  in  Germany ;  and  the  waters  of 
Pfeffer  in  Switzerland ,  which  appear  to  be 
no  other  than  fnow  water  warmed  by  a  fub- 
terraneous  heat ;  as  alio  the  waters  of  Pifa> 
Petuccia ,  Noceria ,  and  many  others  in  Italy  y 
whofe  contents  no  way  differ  from  thofe 
which  are  obferved  in  pure  fpring  or  rain 
water :  they  are  notwithftanding  found  to  be 
effectual  remedies  in  many  difeafes.  Whence 
then  proceeds  their  efficacy  ?  Certainly  from 
the  elementary  water  which  is  their  ba¬ 
fts. 

Pure  water,  as  it  betrays  neither  tafte  nor 
ftnell,  muft  be  admirably  calculated  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  acrimonious  ftate  of  the  fluids,  from 
whatever  caufe  it  may  arife y  and  if  any 
thing  upon  earth  can  be  confidered  as  an 
tmiverfal  remedy,  it  mull  be  water. 

The  fubtility  of  its  parts  is  vifibly  fhewn 
in  the  famous  Florentine  experiment  of  pref- 
fing  it  through  the  pores  of  gold,  and  from 
thence  we  muft  fuppofe  it  very  capable  of 
palling  thro’  the  minuteft  veffels  of  the  body  , 
but  in  a  more  particular  manner  it  muft  be 
forcing  and  deterging,  when  faturated  with 
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the  moff  fubtle  principles  of  different  mi¬ 
nerals.- 

Whatever  can  preferve  the  minute  vef- 
fels  of  the  body  pervious  and  hinder  them 
from  growing  rigid,  muff  certainly  be  ufeful 
to  prevent  innumerable  difeafes,  and  pro¬ 
cure  the  valuable  blefling  of  arriving  at  old 
age  without  its  infirmities ;  hence  we  may 
draw  a  very  good  practical  inference,  for  the 
internal  and  external  ufe  of  warm,  deterging 
waters. 

The  blood  of  a  perfon  in  perfect  health 
is  faid  to  be  very  mild,  betraying  neither 
fymptoms  of  an  acid  or  alkaline  nature, 
but  is  perfectly  neutral,  containing  faltsy 
fomewhat  refembling  Sal  Ammoniacus  how¬ 
ever,  in  many  difeafes  it  is  known  to  incline 
to  an  alkaline  nature,  though  it  is  much 
doubted  whether  it  ever  approaches  to¬ 
wards  an  acid  5  for  my  part,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  it  does,  and  believe  that  art 
univerfal  acefcency  is  frequently  the  pri¬ 
mary  caufe  of  many  difeafes,  though  leaft' 
fofpe&ed.  Thofe  people  who  have  long 
lived  on  a*  crude  farinaceous  diet,  and  in¬ 
dulged'  in  the  free  ufe  of  fruits  of  every 
kind,  are  constantly  obferved  to  have  their 

bowels* 
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bowels  weak  and  full  of  wind,  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  evident  from  their  four  belchings. 
Now  when  once  the  chylopoietic  organs  are 
become  weak,  and  rendered  unfit  to  fubdue 
and  concodt  their  vegetable  contents,  no 
wonder  they  are  carried  into  the  blood 
with  a  ftrong  taint  of  their  own  nature, 
which  is  an  acid,  and  fo  in  procefs  of  time 
there  is  reafon  to  fufpedt  that  the  blood  will 
become  more  acefcent  than  is  neceflary  for 
the  welfare  of  the  individual.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  and  juft  obfervation,  that  in  thefe  peo¬ 
ple,  the  bile,  which  is  oy  nature  prone  to 
putrefadtion,  has  become  watery  and  inadtive, 
fo  that  it  has  little  or  no  power  over  the 
acefcent  diet.  And  that  this  correction  of 
acefcency  is  one  of  the  material  ufes  of  the 
bile,  is  evident  from  the  common  experiment 
of  mixing  bitter  herbs  with  malt  liquors, 
to  prevent  their  growing  four.  In  fome 
difeafes  the  fweat  has  been  oblerved  to  fmell 
remarkably  four ;  and  I  remember  in  myfelf 
a  few  years  ago,  when  I  iaboured  under 
a  nervous  diforder,  attended  with  a  great 
inactivity  of  body  and  dejedtion  of  fpi- 
rits,  that  my  fhirt  and  bed-cloaths  every 
morning  fmelt  truly  acid.  Van  Swieten 
confirms  this  obfervation,  when  he  fays. 
In  morbis  languidis  aliquando  judor  acidum 
fpirans  obfervatur. 
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A  long  and  continued  ufe  of  vegetable 
acids,  is  known  to  melt  down  the  red  part 
of  the  blood;  hence  young  Ladies  who 
have  indulged  in  the  free  ufe  of  vinegar 
and  other  acids,  with  an  intention  to  keep 
themfelves  thin,  are  frequently  obferved  to 
fall  into  a  bad  habit  of  body,  which  is  often 
not  to  be  corrected  by  the  moft  judicious  ma¬ 
nagement.  In  them  we  obferve  an  univerfal 
iaxity  and  palenefs,  from  the  diffolving  power 
of  the  acids ;  and  as  the  whole  method  of 
cure  confifts  in  reftoring  the  broken  texture 
of  the  blood,  and  removing  the  obftruftions 
in  the  glands  and  fmall  veffels,  there  may 
be  reafon  to  expedt  great  advantages  from  the 
'  ufe  of  mild  alkalefcent  and  abforbeftt  re¬ 
medies,  fuch  as  the  waters  of  Buxton . 

*  i 

I  have  endeavoured  to  fbew  that  the  blood 
may  fometimes  be  of  an  acelcent  nature;  and 
4  when  that  is  the  cafe,  in  whatever  fhape 
the  difeafe  appears,  I  believe  nothing  can 
be  of  more  fervice  to  remove  it  than  thefe 
waters,  if  continued  a  proper  time. 

Buxton  waters  are  of  particular  fervice  to 
people  who  are  fubjeft  to  bilious  Colics, 
but  the  patient  muft  be  careful  to  affift 
them  by  obferving  a  fuitable  regimen  in  his 
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diet,  avoiding  all  things  of  a  hot  Simulat¬ 
ing  nature,  or  fuch  as  tend  to  exalt  the 
humours. 

They  are  much  recommended  in  ha¬ 
bitual  vomitings  from  too  great  irritability 
of  the  ftomach ;  and  in  almoft  every  dis¬ 
order  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  where 
gentle  abforbent  and  ftrengthning  things  are 
proper,  thefe  may  be  prefcribed  with  advan¬ 
tage.  But  as  it  Sometimes  happens,  they 
prove  too  cold  upon  the  ftomach  at  firft 
drinking,  they  may  be  corrected  by  mixing 
a  tea-fpoonful  of  tinfture  of  Cardamoms  in 
each  dofe,  until  they  are  brought  to  agree 
without  its  affiftance. 


In  the  flatulent  Colic  they  are  not  much 
to  be  depended  on,  unlefs  affifted  by  warm 
ftrengthning  remedies ;  other  waters  of  a 
more  Stimulating  quality  are  therefore  to 
be  preferred.  They  are  much  recommended 
in  the  Fluor  Albus,  a  difeafe  to  which 
women  in  general  are  much  Subject ;  but 
in1  fuch  cafes,  the  warm  bath  mutt  be 
abfolutely  forbid,  and  the  patients,  if  they 
chufe  to  bathe,  mutt  ufe  cold  water. 

But  as  there  is  no  cold  Bath  fitted  up  at 
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Buxton,  it  will  be  neceflary^to  life  a  tub  or  any 
convenient  veflel  filled  whh  fpring  water. 

Bathing  and  drinking  the  waters  are 
of  great  fervice  in  correcting  the  acrimo¬ 
nious  ftate  of  the  fluids  in  fcorbutic  ha¬ 
bits,  on  account  of  their  mild  abforbent  and 
diluent  quality ;  and  in  all  kinds  of  cutaneous 
difeafes  they  are  defervedly  efteemed,  efpe- 
cially  when  accompanied  with  the  external 
ufe  of  the  waters. 


The  waters  of  Buxton  are  found  fervice- 
able  in  the  Diabetes,  a  difeafe  to  which  old 
men,  and  thofe  who  have  been  too  free 
with  venereal  pleafures,  are  moftly  liable.  It 
is  thought  by  many  to  proceed  from  too  great  a 
laxity  of  the  fecretory  organs  of  the  kid¬ 
neys  s  but  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  the 
blood  is  alfo  vitiated,  and  whoever  does  at¬ 
tempt  to  cure  it,  by  fuch  remedies  as  im¬ 
mediately  brace  up  the  papillae  of  the  kid¬ 
neys,  unlefs  very  recent,  will  in  a  little  time 
have  reafon  to  lament  his  miftake.  In  this 
difeafe  thefe  waters  have  a  double  effedt,  for 
they  corredt  the  diathefis  of  the  blood  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  ftrengthen  the  fecretory 
velfels.  At  firft  the  patient  rauft  drink 
fparingly  of  them,  left  by  their  quantity 

they 
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they  fhould  weaken  the  relaxed  papillae, 
which  evidently  would  increafe  the  difeafe. 
When  the  diforder  is  nearly  fubdued,  and 
we  are  certain  the  blood  is  reduced  to  a  good 
ftate,  we  may  then  fafely  venture  upon  a 
courfe  of  aftringents,  fuch  as  the  peruvian 
bark, 

%  • 

Gonorrhoeas,  which  have  been  carried 
off  by  a  courfe  of  draftic  purgatives,  and 
mercurials,  frequently  leave  obftinate  Gleets 
behind  them,  which  are  moft  certainly  cured 
by  a  courfe  of  thefe  waters,  provided  the 
difeafe  proceeds  only  from  relaxation.  The 
cure  will  be  much  expedited  by  injecting  the 
waters  into  the  urethra  by  means  of  an 
ivory  fyringe ;  but  if,  as  it  fometimes  hap¬ 
pens,  the  acrimony  of  the  matter  has  eroded 
the  mouths  of  the  fmall  glands,  then  the 
method  of  cure  mu  ft  be  different,  and  little 
is  to  be  expended  from  thefe  waters. 


There  is  a  Colic  which  attacks  people 
of  a  fcorbutic  habit,  and  which  feems  to 
have  its  origin  from  the  acrimonious  ftate  of 
the  humours.  Buxton  waters  are  found  to 
be  of  great  fervice  in  that  difeafe,  efpecially 
when  aftifted  with  fuch  remedies  as  tend  to 
correct  the  impure  ftate  of  the  blood. 

D  4 
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In  an  habitual Cardialgia,  commonly  called 
the  Heart-burn,  they  are  found  to  be  very 
ufeful ;  but  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  dil- 
eafe  after  the  waters  are  left  off,  the  patient 
fhouid  have  recourfe  to  fuch  remedies  as 
ftrengthen  the  coats  of  the  ftomach- 

Thofe  who  are  fubject  to  fits  of  the 
Gravel,  frequently  find  great  benefit  from 
thefe  waters,  for  they  mildly  deterge  the 
fecretory  veffels  of  the  kidneys,  and  at  the 
fame  time  ftrengthen  their  tone,  which  is 
generally  weak  in  fuch  people,  as  Hoffman 
very  judicioufiy  obferves :  Toni  renalis  nimia 
refolutioy  morborum  qui  renes  occupant ,  potijjima 
caufa  et  origo  eji .  Qua  de  caufa ,  temperata  a- 
flrmgcntia  et  roborantiay  in  calculo  tarn  prefer - 
van  do  quam  curando>  palmam  c  ceteris  arripi 
ant . 

I  have  not  any  certain  proofs  of  their 
efficacy  in  ulcers  of  the  bladder  or  kid¬ 
neys,  though  1  am  perfuaded  much  good 
may  be  expected  from  them  in  thefe  dif- 

eafes. 

It  is  a  common  and  received  opinion, 

that  Buxton  waters  are  fimilar  in  their  na- 

r  I 
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ture  and  effedts  to  thofe  of  Bath ;  and  on. 
that  account,  many  gouty  people  endeavour 
to  feek  relief  at  Buxton. ,  on  account  of  the 
vicinity  of  the  place  to  their  own  habitations: 
but  I  am  well  allured,  that  there  is  a  molt 
elfential  difference,  both  with  refpeft  to  the 
drinking  waters,  and  bath;  for  in  thefe 
waters  we  do  not  find  any  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  fufficiently  healing,  or  of  force  enough 
to  haften  the  formation  of  the  gouty  matter, 
in  order  to  its  being  thrown  upon  the  ex¬ 
tremities  ;  neither  are  the  waters  of  our  bath 
fufficiently  warm  to  relax  the  veflels  for 
receiving  it  when  it  is  formed.  I  have  in¬ 
deed  more  than  once  obferved  people  to 
have  a  fit  of  the  Gout  during  their  refi- 
dence  at  Buxton ,  but  then  they  were  fuch  as 
had  a  great  deal  of  it  in  their  conftitution,and 
needed  but  little  affiftance  to  bring  it  on. 

I  would  therefore  advife  every  perfon  who 
can  afford  the  expence  of  fo  long  a  jour¬ 
ney,  and  is  defirous  of  having  the  gouty 
matter  form  regularly  into  a  fit,  to  repair 
to  Bath ,  and  not  endeavour  to  obtain  at 
Buxton ,  what  may  more  reafonably  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  another  place. 

Though  the  waters  of  Bath  have  greatly 

the  advantage  over  thofe  of  Buxton  in  almoit 
°  all 
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all  difeafes,  which  require  a  brific  motion 
of  the  blood  and  a  powerful  relaxation  of 
the  folids,  they  are  notwithftanding  much 
inferior  to  them  in  the  cure  of  many  diftem- 

Eers,  as  I  fhall  endeavour  to  fhow  by  and 

y. 

Buxton  has  been,  from  the  moft  early  ac¬ 
counts,  famous  for  the  cure  of  rheumatic 
complaints;  and  in  feveral  kinds  of  the  palfy, 
it  is  defervedly  to  be  preferred  to  Batb>  as  I 
{hall  fhew  when  I  come  to  treat  of  that 
diforder.  There  are  two  kinds  of  rheu- 
matifm,  the  acute,  and  the  chronic,  the  lat¬ 
ter  of  which  is  frequently  produced  by  mak¬ 
ing  ufe  of  too  powerful  evacuations  during 
the  acute  ftate :  but  as  the  acute  rheumatifm 
does  not  require  the  affiftance  of  thefe  waters, 
it  will  be  needlefs  to  fay  any  thing  con¬ 
cerning  its  treatment,  I  {hall  therefore  con¬ 
fine  myfelf  to  the  laft.  By  too  hafty  and 
copious  evacuations  during  the  feverim  ftate 
of  the  rheumatifm,  the  vifcid  part  of  the 
blood,  inftead  of  being  concodted  by  the 
fever  and  expelled  the  body,  is  fuffered  to 
remain  in  the  cellular  membrane,  and  la¬ 
teral  veflels,  which  are  fpread  upon  the 
ligaments,  and  tendinous  parts;  and  upon 
every  cold  or  change  of  weather,  this  len- 
tor  is  increafed,  and  produces  the  difagree- 
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able  pains  and  ftiffnefs  of  the  joints,  which 
rheumatic  people  fo  conftantly  complain  of. 
This  difeafe  was  known  to  the  antient 
Greek  and  Arabian  Phyficians,  but  better 
defcribed  by  the  moderns ;  for  this  plain 
reafon,  their  climates  were  warmer  than 
ours,  and  confequently  not  fo  apt  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  difeafe.  Obftrufted  perfpiration  is 
the  frequent  caufe  of  this  difeafe ;  and 
whatever  does  gently  open  the  pores  of  the 
Ikin,  mull  be  expelled  to  contribute  to  the 
cure :  hence  we  plainly  fee  in  what  manner 
warm  bathing  produces  fuch  remarkable 
good  effedls.  In  the  chronic  Rheumatifm, 
the  whole  mafs  of  blood  is  obferved  to  be  fizy 
and  thick,  but  not  fo  membranous  and  glu¬ 
tinous,  as  the  Pituita  Inflammatoria  in  pleu¬ 
ritic  patients,  nor  fo  loft  and  yielding,  as 
what  the  antients  called  Pituita  Mucofay 
which  is  obfervable  in  the  blood  of  rickety 
children.  As  I  am  defirous  of  introducing  as 
little  Theory  as  poffible  in  this  Ihort  per¬ 
formance,  I  fhall  not  attempt  to  explain 
the  particular  manner  in  which  thefe  waters 
attenuate  this  lentor.  I  fhall,  therefore,  only 
take  notice  of  it  as  a  faft  fupported  by 
experience,  which  mull  be  allowed  to  be 
the  flrongeft  evidence. 


It 
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It  is  obfervable,  that  thofb  who  go  to 
Buxton  on  account  of  rheumatic  complaints, 
find  their  pains  increafe  after  bathing  and 
drinking  the  waters  for  a  few  days,  and  per¬ 
ceive  an  univerfai  uneafinefs  all  over  their 
bodies  5  but  this  is  no  unpromifing  fign,  as 
it  only  denotes  that  the  impadted  matter  is 
attenuated,  and  again  abforbed  into  the 
circulation,  which  before  was  obftrucfed  in 
the  fmall  veflels  running  between  the  fibres 
of  the  mufcles,  and  upon  their  aponeurotic 
expanfions.  They  ought  therefore  to  per- 
fift  in  bathing  and  drinking,  taking  care  ta 
avoid  cold,  which  might  prove  of  very 
bad  confequence,  and  endanger  a  frefh  at¬ 
tack  of  an  acute  rheumatic  fever.  If  any 
particular  joint  be  more  affedted  than  the 
reft,  it  ought  to  be  well  pumped,  and  rub¬ 
bed  with  a  flefh-brufh,  in  order  to  atte-* 
nuate  the  impacted  matter ;  but  if  ftill  the 
joint  fhould  remain  rigid,  it  would  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  rub  it  frequently  with  fome  fa- 
ponaceous  penetrating  application,  fuch  as 
the  Linimentum  Saponaceum  5  at  the  fame  time 
a  decoftion  of  guaicum  and  farfaparilla, 
with  a  few  drops  of  any  volatile  alkaline, 
fpir-it,  may  be  ufed  with  freedom.  If  after 
this  the  joint  fhould  ftill  remain  rigid,  it 
would  not  be  amifs  to  bathe  it  in  water 

made 
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made  warm  by  an  artificial  heat,  and  poured 
upon  the  limb  from  a  tea-kettle.  Thefe 
methods  generally  fucceed  when  managed 
with  prudence,  according  to  the  fymptoms 
of  the  difeafe.  After  the  patient  has  got 
quit  of  all  his  complaints,  and  the  muf- 
cles  and  joints  are  become  free  and  move- 
able,  he  fhould  be  advifed  to  bathe  for  a 
week  or  ten  days  in  the  fea,  or  any  cold 
fpring,  in  order  to  brace  up  the  weakened 
veffels,  without  which  there  is  no  fecurity 
againft  a  relapfe. 


There  is  a  remedy  which  I  have  heard 
much  recommended  for  the  cure  of  the 
rheumatic  pains*  and  that  is  the  Electrical 
fhock.  I  muft  confefs,  I  have  never  been  an 
eye-witnefs  of  the  cures  performed  by  this 
operation,  but  as  I  have  an  account  of  them 
from  undoubted  authority,  I  am  perfuaded 
they  are  true.  The  modus  operandi  of  Elec¬ 
tricity  has  not  hitherto  been  fully  explained, 
but  if  we  dare  to  form  any  judgment  of  it 
from  its  effects,  we  muft  fuppofe  it  to  be  one 
of  the  moft  rapid  and  penetrating  things  in 
nature.  Experiments  teach  us,  that  the  tex¬ 
ture  of  metals  may  be  diflolved  by  its  im- 
pulfe,  and  how  much  more  readily  muft  the 
vifcid  rheumatic  matter  be  agitated  and 
attenuated?  A  fpring  and  ofcillation  is  at 

the 
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the  fame  time  given  to  the  obflru£ted  vef- 
fels,  by  which  means  they  more  readily  en¬ 
deavour  to  free  themfelves  from  the  im* 
pa£ted  load,  and  fend  it  back  again  into 
the  common  courfe  of  the  circulation.  I 
wifh  thofe  gentlemen  who  delight  in  elec¬ 
trical  experiments ,  would  employ  their 
thoughts  towards  making  eleftricity  as  ufe* 
ful  as  amufing.  I  dare  venture  to  allure 
thofe  who  are  not  of  the  faculty,  that  they 
may  proceed  with  great  fafety  in  making 
experiments  upon  rheumatic  patients,  and 
if  they  fhould  be  fo  happy  as  to  fucceed  in 
any  of  them,  I  am  fure  the  public  will  ac* 
knowledge  the  obligation. 

* 

There  is  one  thing  which  rheumatic  peo¬ 
ple  fhould  always  religioufly  obferve,  and 
that  is,  to  keep  the  pores  of  the  fkin  fuffi- 
ciently  open ;  for  which  intention,  there  is 
nothing  better  than  the  frequent  ufe  of  the 
flefh-brufh.  I  have  known  many  rheumatic 
people  receive  great  benefit  from  wearing  a 
flannel  fhirt  next  their  fkins,  which  we  know 
from  reafon  and  experience  is  a  powerful 
promoter  of  infenfible  perforation.  I  would 
alfo  advife  thofe  who  are  afflifted  with  fciatic 
pains,  never  to  have  their  breeches  lined  with 
leather,  as  it  difcourages  perfpiration  by  its 
natural  dampnefs,  they  fhould  therefore  j 

make  j 
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make  ufe  of  loft  flannel.  This  I  have  known 
pra&ifcd  in  many  cafes  with  great  fue- 
cefs. 

4  '  -v  f  *  / 

Thefe  waters  are  ferviceable  in  the  fcorbu- 
tic  Rheumatifm,  a  difeafe  which  commonly 
attacks  women,  and  men  of  a  weakly  confti- 
tution.  It  differs  from  the  genuine  Rheu- 
matifm,  in  being  more  irregular  in  its  at¬ 
tacks,  and  feldom  or  never  attended  with  any 
degree  of  fever,  and  rarely  occafions  any 
fwelling. 

/ 

Now  it  afflifts  a  particular  member,  and  in 
a  little  time  it  feizes  the  inward  parts  and  oc¬ 
cafions  ficknefs,  which  goes  off  again  when 
the  pain  returns  to  the  outward  parts  ;  and 
in  this  manner  it  continues  to  afflidt  the 
patient  by  turns.  This  is  the  account  the 
fagacious  Sydenham  gives  of  the  difeafe;  and 
he  makes  an  obfervation,  that  thofe  who 
have  long  ufed  the  peruvian  bark,  are  moft 
fubjedt  to  its  attacks.  As  it  appeared  in 
many  fymptoms  fimilar  to  the  fcurvy,  he 
found  it  yield  to  antifcorbutic  remedies  after 
bleeding,  purging,  and  a  milk  diet  had  been 
prefcribed  without  effedt.  During  my  fhort 
flay  at  Buxton ,  I  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing 

feveral  patients  in  this  complaint  receive  great 

benefit 
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benefit  from  drinking  the  waters  and  bath- 
ing. 

It  is  iifaal  for  the  Gout,  after  a  fevere  at¬ 
tack,  to  leave  a  great  weaknefs  upon  the 
afflicted  joint,  which  if  not  properly  braced 
up  after  the  pain  is  gone  off,  is  fometimes 
attended  with  inconvenience.  The  Baths 
in  Somerfetjhire  do  not  feem  well  calculated 
for  this  intention,  on  account  of  their  too 
relaxing  quality.  Buxton  Bath  is  always 
found  to  anfwer  in  thefe  fort  of  cafes,  which 
may  very  reafonably  be  expected,  as  they 
have  a  fufficient  degree  of  coldnefs  to  brace 
up  the  relaxed  fibres,  and  if  any  gelatin¬ 
ous  matter  has  fettled  under  the  vaginae  of 
the  tendons  or  upon  the  ligaments,  which  is 
very  common,  it  may  be  attenuated  by  re¬ 
maining  in  the  Bath  a  longer  time;  and  thus 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  cafe,  the  pa¬ 
tient  may  gradually  fhorten  the  time  of  bath¬ 
ing,  until  he  arrive  at  a  fingle  immerfion. 

From  what  I  have  obferved  above,  it  wilt 
be  needlefs  for  people  to  repair  here,  who 
have  any  great  rigidity  in  their  joints,  whe¬ 
ther  from  a  contraction  of  the  tendons  or 
ligaments,  a  concretion  of  the  mucilaginous 
juices  of  the  joint,  or  from  any  other  caufe. 
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The  warmeft  arid  moft  relaxing  Baths  are  in 
thefe  cafes  to  be  fought  after,  fuch  as  thofe 
in  Somerfetjhire  5  but  if  fo  long  a  journey  be 
inconvenient,  I  believe  the  patient  may  with 
nearly  the  fame  advantage  make  ufe  of  a  Bath 
of  warm  fpring-water  in  his  own  houfe- 
But  as  the  pump  cannot  be  made  ufe  of 
there,  it  may  be  advifeable  to  pour  the  warm 
water  upon  the  afflicted  member  from  a 
tea-kettle.  If  this  method  fhould  prove  in¬ 
effectual  to  relax  the  contracted  ligaments, 
we  muft  then  advife  the  member  to  be  held 
over  the  flea  ms  of  boiling  water,  which  is 
one  of  the  mold  powerful  methods  of  foft- 
ning  animal  fubftances.  Frictions  with  the 
fofteft  oils,  and  gentle  motion  muft  not  be 
negleCted.  I  would  not  be  underftood  to  con¬ 
demn  thefe  waters  in  flight  contractions  of 
the  joints,  efpecially  from  a  rheumatic  caufe, 
I  only  fay,  that  when  the  rigidity  is  very 
great  and  of  long  continuance,  that  more 
relaxing  waters  muft  be  preferred  to  Buxton. 
After  the  above  manner,  I  have  obferved 
many  rigid  members  reftored  to  a  great  de¬ 
gree  of  mobility,  after  they  had  refilled  the 
ufual  emollient  applications. 

waters  are  in  great  repute  on  account 
of  their  fuccefs  in  Paralytic  diforders.  But  I 
am  afraid  Phyflciansdonot  attend  fufficiently 

E  to 
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to  the  nature  of  the  pally ;  for  without 
ever  confidering  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe, 
they  are  apt  to  recommend  the  frequent  ufe 
of  the  cold  Bath  as  the  only  means  of 
recovery.  I  believe  it  may  be  generally  faid, 
that  the  hot  Baths  are  better  adapted  to  the 
cure  of  this  difeafe,  though  in  many  cafes 
the  cold  may  be  preferable  to  the  hot.  How¬ 
ever  this  neceflary  diftinctionis  feldom  made, 
as  moft  people  are  fond  of  repairing  to  the 
fame  place  where  their  friends  have  received 
relief  in  the  like  complaints,  not  confidering 
that  though  the  difeafe  be  the  fame,  yet  it 
may  proceed  from  oppofite  caufes,  and  con- 
fequently  muft  require  a  different  treatment. 
This  practical  error,  as  well  as  a  great  many 
others,  is  owing  to  an  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  phyfiology,  which  prevents  Phyficians 
from  diftinguifhjfeg  the  remote  and  proxi¬ 
mate  caufes  of  dileafes,  fo  that  they  are 
obliged  to  preferibe  to  the  name  only  5  a 
praftice  as  common  as  erroneous.  Dr  Mead 
obferves,  that  paralytic  patients  are  often 
fei zed  with  fits  of  an  apoplexy  immediately 
upon  coming  out  of  the  warm  Bath,  which 
indeed  may  be  readily  accounted  for.  For  if 
the  pally  be  of  that  kind,  called  a  paraplegia 
or  hemiplegia,  both  which  are  commonly 
the  crifis  of  an  apoplexy,  there  is  reafon 
to  apprehend  a  return  of  the  original  dif- 
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eafe  from  the  rarefying  power  of  the  water, 
and  more  efpecially  if  the  patient  be  of 
a  plethoric  habit.  I  cannot  be  brought  to 
think, that  the  celebrated  author  above  men¬ 
tioned  did  abfolutely  mean  to  condemn 
warm  bathing  in  every  fpecies  of  the  pally, 
though  I  mail  confefs,  that  what  he  fays  in 
his  Monk  a  et  Precept  a  Medica  will  hear  no 
other  interpretation,  than  that  warm  bathing 
is  hurtful  to  all  paralytics.  His  words  are, 
Immerfiones  c  alt  dee  paralyticis  omnibus  accent. 
Left  the  feverity  of  this  fentence,  pro¬ 
nounced  by  fo  great  a  man  againft  Bath¬ 
waters,  might  have  too  powerful  an  influ¬ 
ence  over  many  paralytic  patients,  Dr  Sum¬ 
mers  thought  it  neceffary  to  produce  the 
regifter  of  the  general  Infirmary  at  Bath , 
wherein  he  makes  it  appear,  that  a  great 
number  of  patients  labouring  under  every 
kind  of  the  palfy  had  received  relief  from 
the  warm  Baths.  For  my  part,  i  believe 
much  may  be  faid  on  both  rides,  but  as  this 
fhort  performance  will  not  admit  of  dif- 
cuffing  this  point  in  its  full  extent,  I  fhall 
therefore  leave  it  to  be  determined  by  better- 
judges,  and  content  myfelf  with  enumerating 
a  few  caufes  from  whence  the  different  pal- 
lies  may  proceed,  and  leave  the  intelligent 
reader  to  his  own  judgment  in  tne  choice 
of  the  hot,  temperate,  or  cold  Bains. 

E  2 
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I  believe  1  may  venture  to  fay,  that  moft 
palfies  proceed  either  from  a  retention  of  the 
natural  perforation,  or  from  fome  morbid 
or  critical  matter  falling  upon  the  brain, 
medulla  fpinali$>  or  vaginal  coat  of  the  nerves, 
inftead  of  being  regularly  expelled  through 
fome  of  the  emunctories  y  which  laft  kind 
of  cafes  are  frequently  found  to  fucceed 
acute  difeales,  as  Van  Swieten  in  his  Com¬ 
mentary  obferves.  The  ill  effe&s  of  re¬ 
tained  perforation  we  may  learn  from 
Hippocrates ,  who  fays,  that  during  a  conti¬ 
nued  moifture  of  the  air,  with  a  northerly 
wind,  paraplegias  were  aimed  epidemical  3 
and  SanBoriuSy  in  his  67th  Hpborijm ,  explains 
the  above  obfervation,  when  he  tells  ,  us, 
that  the  natural  perfpiration  flies  off  fafter 
in  cold  dry  weather,  than  when  the  air  is 
cold  and  moifh 

Daily  obfervation  informs  us,  that  palfies 
are  often  produced  by  lying  in  damp  beds 
or  upon  the  ground  expofed  to  a  moifl:  air 5 
and  in  fuch  cafes  it  is  apparent,  that  a  reten¬ 
tion  of  the  perfpirable  matter  is  the  caufe  of 
the  difeafe.  Our  indication  of  cure  muft  be 
by  all  poffible  means  to  open  the  pores  of 
the  fldn  by  warm  bathing  and  fudorific 

reme- 
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remedies.  What  could  be  expefted  from 
cold  bathing  in  fuch  cafes? 

It  fometimes  happens  that  palfies  proceed 
from  an  abfolute  relaxation  of  the  mufcular 
parts,  without  any  previous  obftruftion  in 
the  brain,  nerves,  or  blood  veffels,  and  this 
kind  of  pally  is  generally  hereditary,  and 
attacks  the  patient  by  flow  degrees,  and  for 
the  moft  part  is  partial  either  to  the  upper 
or  lower  extremities.  In  fuch  cafes,  warm 
bathing  would  be  certain  deftrudtion,  while 
on  the  contrary,  the  cold  Bath  is  plainly  in¬ 
dicated. 

The  Gout  is  fometimes  obferved  to  throw 
*> 

a  little  of  the  critical  matter  upon  the  brain 
or  medulla  oblongata,  and  fometimes  upon 
the  vaginae  of  the  nerves,  at  feme  diftance 
from  their  origin.  In  fuch  cafes  it  may  be  a 
judicious  practice  to  preferibe  the  hot  Baths  in 
Somerfetfhire ,  or  thofe  made  fo  by  an  artificial 
heat,  with  an  intention  to  attenuate  the 
gouty  matter,  and  to  folicit  its  expulfion 
upon  the  extremities.  The  fame  may  be 
praftifed  when  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  any 
tumor,  or  enlarged  glands  prefling  upon 
the  nerve  in  its  pafiage  to  any  particular 
part.  Schirrous  glands  of  the  axilla,  are 
frequently  obferved  to  occaflon  a  pally  or 

E  3  the 
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the  affefted  arm,  which  muft  be  cured  by 
applications  of  an  emollient  and  faponace- 
ous  nature  to  the  glands  themfelves,  but  if 
that  method  fhculd  not  fucceed,  we  muft 


then  proceed  to  extirpation  of  them  by  the 
knife. 


Whatever  does  prevent  the  influx  of 
the  arterial  blood  into  any  particular  part, 
will  affuredly  produce  a  Pally  of  that  part, 
and  this  is  often  exemplified  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  for  the  true  aneurifm  in  the  arm;  before 
the  wound  has  been  healed  I  have  obferved 
a  numbnels  of  the  arm,  and  fometimes  a 
temporary  Palfy  of  the  fingers,  which  goes 
off  as  foon  as  the  lateral  veffels,  above  the 
ligature,  are  fufficiently  enlarged  to  admit 
the  free  circulation  of  the  blood  to  the  muff 
cular  parts.  Some  people  may  imagine  this 
temporary  Palfy  proceeds  from  fome  of 
the  nervous  filaments  being  cut,  or  taken  up 
by  the  ligature  5  perhaps  it  may,  but  as  it 
goes  off  as  foon  as  the  lateral  veffels  are 
fufficiently  enlarged,  I  am  more  inclinable 
to  impute  it  to  an  obftru&icn  of  the  cir¬ 
culation,  than  to  any  other  caufe.  For  if 
you  make  the  experiment  upon  a  dog,  and 
tie  a  blood-vefiel  of  any  confequence,  you 
will  produce  a  Palfy  of  the  mufcles,  which 
are  {applied  by  its  branches,  in  the  fame 

manner 
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manner  as  if  you  had  made  the  ligature  round 
the  nerve  in  its  progrefs  to  the  fame  place. 

When  the  wonted  evacuation  of  the  piles 
has  been  flopped,  the  vifcid  blood,  in  lie  ad 
of  being  regularly  thrown  upon  the  he¬ 
morrhoidal  veins,  does  fometimes  fall  upon 
the  origin  of  the  nerves,  and  produces  an 
Apoplexy,  Paraplegia,  Hemiplegia,  or  a 
Palfy  of  the  upper  or  lower  extremities.  The 
menftrua  in  like  manner,  when  ob fir u died, 
have  been  known  to  produce  the  fame  dh- 
eafes  3  and  it  is  a  common  obfervation,  that 
Palfies  do  often  arife  from  imprudently  re¬ 
pelling  fome  eruptions  of  the  fkin,  as  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Itch.  In  the  above  cafes,  it  evi¬ 
dently  appears  that  cold  bathing  would  be 
highly  injurious,  while  on  the  contrary, 
warm  bathing,  by  its  relaxing  property,  would 
prove  of  the  greatefl  fervice. 

As  I  have  frequently  made  mention  of 
the  word  Paraplegia,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to 
obferve,  that  the  ancients  did  not  receive  it 
in  the  fame  fenfe  that  we  do.  With  us,  an 
inability  of  motion  of  all  the  voluntary 
mufcles  below  the  head,  is  called  a  Para¬ 
plegia,  but  by  the  ancients  a  Palfy  of  any  of 
the  members  of  the  body  was  called  by  that 
name.  Thus  Aretaem ,  after  obferving  that 

E  4  Apo- 
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Apoplexies,  Paraplegias  and  Palfies  were 
much  of  the  fame  nature,  fays.  Paraplegia 
autem  eft  Paclus  motus  motufque  remiffio ,  fed  in 
membro  uno ,  vel  crure .  Morbor: 

diuturn .  Lib.  I.  cap,  vii.  p.  33.  Galen,  in  his 
Commentary,  has  thefe  words,  Hippocrates 
VGcat  Paraplegias  illas  Paralyfes ,  ex  Apo- 

plexia  in  partem  quandam  decumbunt .  And 

Aretaeus  alfo,  fpeaking  of  Hippocrates ,  fays, 
mra  in  toto  corpore  eft  'vehemens  Apoplexi a , 
illud  in  crure  Paraplegiam  vocat . 

It  is  a  common  praftice  to  apply  warm 
ftimulating  things  to  paralytic  mufcles,  but 
thefe  can  be  of  little  or  no  fervice-as  the  caufe 
lies  at  the  origin  of  the  nerve.  Thus  if  the 
inferior  extremities  are  affedled,  all  our  to¬ 
pical  applications  muft  be  made  to  the  lower 
vertebrae  5  but  if  the  upper  extremities  are 
paralytic,  then  our  applications  ought  to  be 
made  as  near  as  poflible  to  the  origin  of 
the  fifth,  fixth  and  feventh  cervical  nerves, 
and  firft  of  the  dorfal.  The  whole  of  this 
praftice  is  beautifully  laid  down  by  Alexander 
T ^alli anus  ;  his  words  are,  Si  igitur  ex  Supe¬ 
rior  thus  parti  bus  qaadam  affeBce  fuerint ,  nempe 
c  cuius,  nafus  aut  lingua ,  aut  qua  dam  in  facie, 
conjlat ,  quod  ipfum  cerebrum  babe  at  morbum,  • 
ill  tone  frimario  fuccurendutn  fit :  fi  ergo  nulla 
ex  prcidiBis  partibus  fenfu  aut  motu  aut  utroqiie 
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i  hfa  fuerity  necejfe  eft  fpinalem  medullam  labor  are, 
i  aut  aliquem  nervorum  ex  ipfa  prodeuntium  af- 
feBum  effe  Jlatuere .  Attendito  igitur  diligent er , 
quce  fit  pars  affeBa,  aut  unde  initium  trahat , 
aut  a  qua  vertebra  id  aut  nervo  recipiat ,  atque 
illi  curationem  adhibeto :  Non  autem ,  ut  vulgo , 

.  jymptomatibus  tantum  abjjjlito .  Itaque  refolutas 
partes  fic  internofcere  oportet ,  animum  fci entire 
anatomic ce  adhibendo.  Lib.  I.  cap.  xvi* 
p.  88. 

/ 

Galen  in  a  very  diftinft  manner  makes 
the  fame  obfervation,  when  he  fays, — Nam 
crura  et  manus ,  temere  et  fruflr a,  multi  medici 
tota  die  noBeque  calefacientibus  remediis  perfri - 
cant ,  negligent es  locum ,  ubi  vel  fpinalis  medulla , 
vel  nervus  aliquis  ex  ipfa  egrediens ,  Iceditur.  De 
Iccis  affeBis .  Lib.IV.  cap.y. Charter.  Tom.VII. 
p.  465. 

The  temperature  of  Buxton  Bath  is  fuch> 

that  it  may  be  ufed  either  as  a  hot  or  cold 

Bath.  Upon  firft  plunging  into  the  water, 

the  patient  receives  a  {hock  nearly  equal  to 

what  is  felt  upon  going  into  river  water  in 

the  height  of  fummer  ;  but  if  the  nature  of 

the  difeafe  requires  relaxation,  the  time  ot 

flaying  in  the  Bath  muft  be  protrafted  until 

the  relaxing  power  of  the  water  is  obferved. 

This  may  be  iuftly  efteemed  among  the 

chief 
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chief  properties  of  Buxton  Bath,  in  which 
it  very  widely  differs  both  from  Bath  and 
Briflol ;  for  in  one  the  waters  are  too  hot, 
and  in  the  other  too  cold  to  enjoy  this  ad¬ 
vantage.  When  any  obftrufted  matter  has 
fettled  upon  the  vaginas  of  the  nerves,  and 
occafions  a  Palfy,  or  upon  the  ligaments,  &c. 
fo  as  to  bring  on  rheumatic  pains,  this  hid¬ 
den  fhock,  from  the  coldnefs  of  the  water, 
and  the  rarefaction  and  relaxation  that  af¬ 
terwards  fucceed,  will  do  more  in  removing 
it,  than  any  of  the  hot  Baths  which  are 
only  capable  of  relaxation  and  rarefaction. 
This  practice  with  refpect  to  alternate  con- 
traftion  and  relaxation  from  cold  and  heat 
is  not  of  modem  date,  having  been  fuccefs- 
fully  ufed  by  the  ancient  Greek  and  Arabian 
phyiicians.  As  foon  as  we  are  fenfible  that 
the  obftru&ing  caufe  is  removed,  we  muft 
then  difeontinue  the  ufe  of  the  warm  Bath, 
and  advife  the  patient  to  have  recourfe  to 
the  cold  Bath,  with  an  intention  to  brace  up  . 
the  relaxed  mufcles.  I  do  not  find  that  the 
pores  of  the  fkin  can  at  any  time  be  fo 
much  relaxed  by  thefe  waters,  as  to  be  the 
means  of  producing  luch  copious  fweats, 
as  are  ufual  after  coming  o^t  of  the  Baths 
in  Somerfetjhire .  In  many  cafes  this  may 
be  their  great  advantage,  though  1  could 
wifh  they  were,  more  relaxing  in  others. 

How- 


( 
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IHowever  this  inconvenience  may  he  eafily 
’remedied  at  a  fmall  expence,  if  the  noble 
iproprietor  of  Buxton  would  order  a  fmall 
Ifeparate  Bath  to  be  dug,  and  fo  coniftrufled, 
Ithat  it  might  readily  receive  a  quantity  of 
iboiling  water,  to  make  its  contents  of  any 
determinate  heat.  I  am  fatisfied,  that  an 
improvement  of  this  kind  in  the  hands  of 
a  judicious  phyfician,  might  be  made  to 
feanfwer  moft,  if  not  all  the  external  pur- 
pofes  of  the  waters  of  Bath-,  for  fuch  an 
additional  heat  would  not  only  increafe  their 
virtues  in  many  difeafes  for  which  they  are 
prefcribed  in  their  prefent  form,  but  would 
alfo  make  them  an  efficacious  remedy  againft 
others,  which  cannot  poffibly  receive  any  be¬ 
nefit  from  them  in  their  prefent  fituation. 
And  here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve, 
that  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  drinking 
waters  may  be  alfo  increafed.  At  prefent 
the  well  is  expofed  to  the  open  air,  and  every 
time  the  well- woman  fills  her  glafs,  the 
waters  are  inevitably  agitated,  and  the  vo¬ 
latile  fpirit,  inftead  of  being  carefully  re¬ 
tained,  is  in  fome  degree  diffipated.  A 
Pump  might  eafily  remedy  this  inconveni¬ 
ence,  and  as  the  ufe  of  fuch  a  machine  is 
obvious,  and  the" expence  attending  it  but 
trifling  5  it  is  matter  of  furprize  that  the 
Well  has  remained  fo  long  without  it. 


Let 
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Let  us  now  examine  in  what  manner  the  |i 
body  is  affe&ed  by  this  Bath,  and  we  fhaU 
from  thence  be  able  to  determine  in  what 
difeafes  it  ought  to  be  prefcribed,  and  in 
what  it  ought  to  be  forbid.  The  inflant 
the  patient  plunges  into  the  water,  he  re¬ 
ceives  a  gentle  fhock,  nearly  equal  to  what 
is  felt  upon  going  into  a  pond  of  water  in  a 
a  hot  fummer  s  day,  but  in  a  few  minutes 
the  fenfation  of  coldnefs  goes  off,  and  isj 
fucceeded  by  an  agreeable  warmth,  and  if  j 
he  remains  in  the  Bath  long  enough,  a  re¬ 
laxation  of  the  veffels  and  mufcular  parts 
will  enfue.  By  this  fhock,  the  blood  is  in- 
ftantaneoufly  drove  from  all  the  veffels, 
which  are  near  the  furface  of  the  fkin,  and 
of  confequence  is  impelled  upon  the  inter¬ 
nal  parts,  which  it  continues  to  load  as  long 
as  the  capillary  veffels  near  the  furface  of  the 
fkin  are  contracted  by  the  cold.  The  muf¬ 
cular  fibres  are  made  to  approximate  nearer  to 
one  another,  and  the  fmalleft  veffels,  as  well 
as  the  larg;eft,  are  made  to  embrace  their  con- 
tents  with  a  fudden  fpring.  The  heart  la¬ 
bours,  by  frequent  and  ftrong  contractions, 
to  propel  the  fudden  torrent  of  blood  which 
is  thrown  upon  its  right  auricle  and  ven- 
tricle,  and  the  lungs,  through  which  it  muff  l 
pafs,  receive  it  with  difficulty.  Hence  it  is  . 
obvious,  that  thofe  who  have  weak  vifcera,  i 

*  *  •  efpecially  j 
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tefpecially  the  lungs,  fhould  proceed  with 
igreat  caution  in  ufing  the  bath.  In  a  few 
minutes  an  agreable  warmth  fucceeds  the 
former  fenfation,  and  the  blood  which  was 
before  impelled  upon  the  heart,  lungs  and 
abdominal  vifcera,  is  now  drove  back  again 
towards  the  furface  by  the  increafed  aftion 
of  the  heart  and  arterial  fyftem.  The 
blood  being  now  increafed  in  motion,  is 
alfo  increafed  in  volume  and  momentum, 
whereby  it  is  enabled  to  move  through 
i  fome  veflels,  which  before  were  only  pervi- 
:  ous  to  globules  of  the  ferous  order.  The 
fkin  and  mufcular  parts  being  alfo  relaxed, 
the  bibulous  veins  have  an  opportunity  of 
drinking  up  the  moil  elementary  parts  of 
the  water,  and  the  exhalant  arteries,  for  the 
fame  reafons,  are  encouraged  to  breath 
(  forth  their  contents  with  freedom-  At  the 
1  fame  time,  fome  part  of  the  water  mu  ft  be 
i  fuppofed  to  inlinuate  itfelf  between  the  fi¬ 
bres  of  the  mufcles  to  ferve  as  a  foftning 
fomentation  to  them,  and  thereby  affift  in 
removing  difeafes  arifingfrom  too  rigid  fibres. 
After  this,  if  the  patient  retires  to  his  bed,  he 
may  expe£t  to  have  a  gentle  fweat,  which  in 
many  cafes  it  may  be  very  proper  to  do. 


There  are  few  difeafes  which  require 

bathing  above  once  in  twenty  four  hours, 

and 
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and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cafe,, 
the  time  of  remaining  in  the  Bath  muft: 
be  fhortned  or  protrafted.  If  it  be  fhort,, 
it  operates  much  after  the  manner  of  at 
river  Bath  in  the  height  of  fummer,  but  if! 
the  patient  chufes  to  remain  in  the  Bathi 
above  four  minutes,  the  relaxing  power  of: 
the  waters  will  then  begin  to  take  place., 
The  morning  is  the  bed:  time  for  bathing,, 
about  an  hour  before  breakfaft,  though  any1 
time  of  the  day  may  be  proper  if  not  too: 
foon  after  eating.  Few  people  drink  above:, 
three  pints  of  the  water  in  a  day,  but  if  their: 
ft omachs  can  well  bear  it,  and  the  nature: 
of  the  cafe  require  it,  they  may  fafely  in— 
creaie  the  quantity.  The  beft  way  of: 
drinking  is  to  begin  with  a  fmali  quantity,,, 
and  lb  mcreafe  the  dofes  as  they  are  found! I 
to  agree.  The  only  fenfible  operation  ofl 
thefe  waters  is  by  urine,  and  as  it  fbmetimesc 
happens  they  do  not  pafs  off  freely,  it  may1 
be  advifeable  to  take  a  tea  Ipoonful  of  fweet:! 
fpirit  of  nitre  in  a  glafs  of  w^ater,  and  after¬ 
wards  take  the  air  on  horfeback,  or  in  anyi 
other  manner,  fb  as  to  fhake  the  abdominal! 
vifcera,  which  method  feldom  or  never  fails;- 
of  fuccefs* 

Half  a  pint  before  breakfaft,  about  two: 
half  pints  between  that  and  dinner,  and: 

three: 
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three  half  pints  between  dinner  and  flipper, 
make  up  the  quantity  generally  taken  by 
thofe  who  are  the  largeft  drinkers.  But  as 
iit  is  impoffible  to  lay  down  rules  which 
can  be  abfolute,  either  with  refpedl  to  the 
bathing  or  drinking  waters,  the  patient 
would  do  well  to  confult  his  phyfician  be¬ 
fore  he  begins  their  ufe.  It  is  a  very  good 
i method  to  drink  the  waters  for  a  few  days 
before  bathing,  and  as  they  are  apt  to  oc~ 
:cafion  coftivenefs,  it  would  not  be  amifs  to 
mfe  a  little  lenitive  electuary,  or  any  other 
ifuitable  laxative  to  prevent  this  inconveni¬ 
ence. 

There  is  one  thing  I  do  moft  earneftly  re¬ 
commend,  and  that  is,  not  to  indulge  the 
appetite  which  thefe  waters  give,  for  though 
rthe  ftomach  be  fufficiently  ftrong  to  receive 
its  contents,  and  the  chylopoietic  and  fan- 
guifying  organs  able  to  affimilate  them  into 
good  blood,  yet  there  is  reafon  to  fear  that 
a  fulnefs  too  fuddenly  induced  may  prove 
of  dangerous  confequence.  Sene!  multum  et 
repent e  veJ  evacuare  'Del  replere  periculofnm. 
H  IPPOCR. 

It  is  ufual  at  Buxton  for  every  body  to 
indulge  very  freely  with  butter  in  a  morn¬ 
ing  at  breakfaft,  but  I  would  advife  them 

to 
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to  be  more  moderate  in  that  article,  as  it 
is  apt  to  grow  rancid  upon  weak  ftomachs, 
and  may  prevent  the  good  effeft  of  the 
•waters  upon  that  organ,  a  thing  much  to 
be  attended  to. 

The  ufual  leafon  for  drinking  thefe  wa¬ 
ters,  is  from  the  beginning  of  May,  to  the 
latter  end  of  Qffioher  \  but  if  the  patient  re~ 
quires  a  longer  perfeverance,  he  may  fafely 
ufe  them  all  the  winter,  as  they  are  found 
upon  repeated  trials  to  be  equally  good  in 
all  feafons. 

I  fhall  now  conclude  this  fhort  account  of 
Buxton  waters  with  obferving,  that  there, 
as  well  as  in  mod  other  places  of  public  re¬ 
fort,  much  of  the  patient’s  recovery  depends 
upon  the  change  of  air,  diet  and  company, 
and  on  that  account  every  one  ought  to  make 
thefe  neceffary  affiftants  contribute  as  much  ‘ 
to  his  advantage  as  poffible. 
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Tobacco ,  Cojjee7  and 

Chocolate,, 
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